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N the 15th July the Emperor of the French declared war on 
Q Germany. On the 5rd August, nineteen days afterwards, 
Germany commenced on French soil her march on Paris. ‘That 
single fact reveals better than any essay the bewildering extent of 
the change achieved by Sadowa, and, we must in justice add, is a 
better defence for Napoleon than any his diplomatists have in- 
vented. According to an official Prussian account, the Crown 
Prince, who had concealed his great army behind Landau, on 
Wednesday marched certain ‘‘ regiments of the 5th and 11th 
Prussian Army Corps and 2nd Bavarian Corps on Weissenburg.” 
This place, a second-class French town, partly fortified, is com- 
manded by the Geis Hill, which was held by General Douay and 
a division of General MacMahon’s corps. Details have not arrived, 
but it would appear that the division, which ought to have num- 
bered 8,000 men, was attacked by a superior force, and in spite 
of its position and of a resistance which inflicted severe losses 
upon the Germans, was routed, and fled, leaving its encampment 
end surrendering the fortress. General Douay was killed, some 
500 unwounded soldiers were taken prisoners, and one piece of 
artillery was captured. Nothing is said of the German loss, ex- 
cept that it was great. The victory was “ brilliant but bloody.” 


This victory, apart from any effect it may exercise on the French 
Army, is most important, as admitting the first of the three great 
columns into which the German Army has, we believe, been 
divided, into France, and making the railway between Haguenau 
and Saarbriick useless. We should now hear of the advance of 
Prince Frederick Charles from some point near ‘Tréves with 
120,000 men, and then of the King’s with the still larger Reserve. 
All must have some common point within France, probably 
Luneville, and each to reach it must fight his way. Next week 
ought to be full of battles, as it is now clear that, as we have 
steadily maintained would be the case, Baron von Moltke 
has decided, as in 1866, on a policy of magnificent audacity,—an 
advance on French soil upon the French Army. Of his chances 
the victory at Weissenburg as yet reveals little, for the French 
were evidently outnumbered ; but it is certain that the Germans 
are directed by men who mean action, that their plans are care- 
fully laid and carefully kept secret, and that from the mass of 
troops collected into a narrow district this will be a soldiers’ war. 


On Tuesday the French Emperor had struck a blow variously 
estimated by Parisians and Germans. A very powerful force, 
uuder the immediate command of General De Failly, but under the 





eye of the Emperor, occupied the hill of Spicheren, above Saar- 
briick, and thence shelled the Germans out of the town, setting 
it on fire. The Prussian soldiers, who, it would appear from their | 
numbers, did not intend to keep it, retreated, and were, or were | 
not, cut up by the mitrailleuses. ‘The success, which was not of | 
great importance, as the railway is on the other side of the river, | 
was telegraphed to Paris as a victory, and excited great enthu- 

siasim. ‘The Emperor himself announced to the Empress, in a) 
telegram clearly intended for publication, that his son Louis had | 
passed through the ‘* baptism of fire,” and had shown himself so 
unmoved, though * the bullets fell at his fect” (almost an impos- | 
sibility), that the soldiers wept at the sight of his fortitude. 





| coming danger, the Premier could not have been. 


According to the French accounts, the mitrailleuses swept away 
whole companies; according to Prussian, they lost only some 
seventy men. 





It will be seen that we attach more credit to Prussian than to 
French telegrams from the seat of war, and we do so for these 
reasons. ‘The Prussian Government has very little reason to 
deceive its people, which fights the better for defeat ; while the 
French Government is obliged to break any shock to Paris. 
Moreover, the Prussian Government has allowed correspondents 
to accompany the Army, and therefore draws its bulletins under 
a certainty of future correction, while the French Generals have 
history all to themselves. Neither side, probably, would stick at 
a false bulletin ; but the Prussians would only resort to such devices 
when a direct and immediate military end was to be secured. 
Only experience, however, can test the comparative truthfulness 
of the bulletins. 


Very little has yet been heard of the French Fleet, except that 
it has been seen off Copenhagen ; and nothing whatever of the 
German Fleet. It is reported from the Baltic that the Danish 
people are eagerly demanding war with Prussia, that the Swedish 
people are equally excited, and that the Russian Government has 
informed both that if Denmark joins France, and is in consequence 
annexed to Germany, she herself will demand a bit of Sweden on 
the other side of the Sound, so as to keep her road out of the 
saltic open. ‘The Danish Government is trying to keep its people 
quiet, but the islanders, protected by the sea, think their hour has 
arrived, and may overwhelm the Government. It is more thar 
probable, however, that they will wait for the result of the great 
operations on the Moselle. 

The air is loaded with rumours about Belgium. Our deductions 
from them all—from Mr. Gladstone’s speech, from Lord Granville’s 
speech, from the military preparations, and from the attitude af 
the Belgian Government—is that the British Cabinet has resolved 
to protect the independence of Belgium if necessary by force, that 
this resolve has been communicated to both belligerents, and that 
assurances tolerably satisfactory in character have been obtained. 
What those assurances are will be explained to Parliament before 
the Session ends, an event said to be fixed for next Saturday. 
Nevertheless, the Government, being quite in earnest, on Tuesday 
demanded £2,000,000 and 20,000 additional men, and obtained 
them, only seven members, of the crotchetiest and Peace-Societiest 
kind, voting in the negative. ‘The recruiting oflices are already 
thronged, the arsenals are at work, the Artillery, which has beer 
discreditably starved in the matter of horses, is to be brought up te 
its full strength, and the ironclads in reserve are to be commis- 
sioned. All this is well, even if we have not to fire ashot; but, ag 
we have explained elsewhere, we could wish to see a little more 
consciousness of the magnitude of his task in Mr. Cardwell. If 
Lord Lawrence could only speak, what a War Minister he would 
make ! 


The debate of Monday on the War was opened by Mr. Disraeli 
in a powerful, though partizan, and at one point fantastic speech 
Ife would have it that we had a locus standi in the war of 
1866, because in 1815 we guaranteed certain provinces te 
Prussia! Ile, however, declared that our guarantee to Belgium 
was modern; that it was for the interest of Great Dritaia 
**that the countries on the coast from Dunkirk and Ostend te the 
islands of the North Sea should be possessed by free flourish- 
ing and peaceful communities,” and not by a military power, 
and advised a cordial understanding with Russia as the best 
means of restoring peace. Ile supported a policy of neutrality, 
but it should be an *‘ armed neutrality,” a neutrality maintained by 


| a really powerful State, and he proceeded, therefore, to condeme 


many recent reductions. Were the forts ready? Was the 
Channel Fleet strong enough ? Were the battalions full, the 
Artillery well provided, the Reserves fully armed? He believed 
that although Lord Granville might have been ignorant of the 
Ile asked for a 
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distinct declaration of policy such as might avert war, and drew 
an effective picture of the mode in which the *‘strong govern- 
meut” of Lord Aberdeen, with four future Premiers in it, was 
betrayed by want of definiteness into six months of discordant 
counsels and infirm conduct. He thought that ** England should 
declare, in a manner that could not be doubted, that she would 
keep her engagements under Treaty, and so preserve the inde- 


’ The speech was received almost with 


pendence of nations.’ 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Gladstone in reply did not make the distinct declaration 
demanded of him, but after adinitting that the war had taken him, 
and the French Ministry too, by surprise, and briefly recapitulat- 
ing the negotiations preceding the war, he objected to an “ armed 
neutrality ” as eminently unsuited to present circumstances, inas- 
much as we maintained ‘‘ an unequivocal friendliness” towards both 
parties. He preferred a “secured neutrality,” a neutrality resting 
upon strong defensive establishments. He maintained that 
Europe “ did not now adinit a stringent theory of guarantees,” and 
that the guarantees of 1815 in particular had disappeared since the 
metamorphosis of the German power. ‘The duty of Government 





was to maintain neutrality, and it was introducing a Bill to 
enable the Cabinet to maintain it. It had taken power | 
to stop colliers proceeding to either fleet, to prevent the build- | 
ing of belligerent ships, and to stop the laying of telegraph | 
cables for service in war. As to our preparations, the redue- | 
tions have increased the efliciency of our foree. We have | 
89,000 Regulars and 41,000 Reserves, the forts are ready | 
for their armament, and the armament is ready for the forts: | 
the supply of arms is adequate for every immediate purpose, and 
the battalions are to be instantly brought up to their full strength. 
He then most effectively retorted on the Conservatives the charge 
of making reductions, declared that ‘to maintain intact the 
character and fame of England was the object nearest his heart,” 
and sat down leaving the one thing to be spoken unsaid. 


It was, however, said on the following day by Earl Granville, 
in answer to a strong speech from Far! Russell in favour of defend- 
ing Belgium. The old Whig statesman delivered his best speech 
of late years, rising into something of his old daring attitude. He 
asserted that ‘*a more specific and defined obligation than ours to 
Belgium could not be conceived ;” pointed out that on any view of 
the Draft Treaty, Prussia and France had been considering how 
the independence of Belgium should be destroyed; declared 
that he felt as if two of his friends had been overheard 
consulting how to commit a burglary on the house of a third 
friend, whom he was bound to assist; quoted the statement of the 
Emperor of the French that France had slipped out of his hand ; 
asked what would happen if in the hour of victory it again 
slipped ; maintained that only the doubt of the Continent as to 
England’s course placed Belgium in danger; and desired, above all 
things, an open and explicit declaration. ‘To this clear demand, 
Earl Granville, in a short but dignified speech, replied by remind- 
ing the Ilouse of the deep responsibility attaching to his office ; 
but said while ‘ shrinking from any legal construction of particular 
clauses of a treaty, I venture to state most positively that Her 
Majesty’s Government are not unaware of the duty which this 
country owes to the independence and the neutrality of Belgium.” 
He hoped to make declarations before Parliament met, when the 
House would be able to judge ‘‘ whether the steps which we took 
last week were judicious or not, in making, without anything of 
an offensive or menacing character, an intimation of what we 
believed to be right perfectly clear to others”; and “I trust that 
whatever may be the opinions of individual members of the House, 
your lordships will not believe that when once we have made a 
clear intimation of our intentions in any respect, anything will 
prevent us from adhering scrupulously to that which we have 
aiready intimated.” This speech, to which only one interpretation 
can be given, was received with enthusiastic cheers. 





In the Commons, on Monday, after Mr. Gladstone's speech, 
Mr. Osborne made a vigorous onslaught upon the reserve of 
Government. As to the Draft Treaty, *‘ the guilt of its concoc- 
tion was only equalled by the shabbiness of its concealinent.” 
ge is suitable, and at this 








There are times when strong langua 


time the phrase, ‘‘armed neutrality,” is not too strong. As to our 
home preparations, the Navy was efficient, but in the Army it 
was nonsense to talk of efficiency when a battalion meant 450 men, 
when out of 54 batteries only 14 are efficient, and when our Re- 
serve only reached 21,000 men not bound to serve abroad. Why 
not call out 200,000 Militia ? 
with honour, but neither honour nor neutrality could be preserved | 





Iie was for neutrality if preserved 


. —— 
by stifling Parliamentary opinion. We have analyzed Mr, Card- 
well’s speech in reply elsewhere, but may say here that his main 
idea was to show that we were better prepared than we had ever 
yet been. Nek ec 7 

Mr. Childers on the same day gave a most satisfactory account 
of the Fleet, which appears to be almitted on all hands as correet, 
We have 40 ironclads, all of great, and some of tremendous power, 
and carrying 546 guns of seven tons and upwards; while France 
has 31 ironclads with 283 heavy guns. We have 43,000 men 
available, besides the Coastguard and the Reserve, an unusually 
large stock of coal in the depots abroad, and the stores are 
adequate for any service. Moreover, we have 16 ironclads at this 
moment exercising in the Channel, and a strong fleet in the 
Mediterranean, which has been ordered to exercise with the 
Channel Fleet. ‘I, as responsible for the state of the Navy, 
am able to inform the House that it is in a most satisfactory 
condition.” 


So rapid is modern war, that even the authorship of the Draft 
Treaty is slipping out of sight. We must not, however, omit to 
record that while the French Government continue to affirm that 
the treaty was suggested by Count von Bismarck, and M. Bene- 
detti declares that he wrote it down at the Chancellor's dictation, 
the latter in a long circular to all the German representatives 
repeats that from 1862 to the present day, the French Govern- 
ment has never ceased to ask for Belgium and the Rhine, and that 
he kept these negotiations secret lest he should precipitate war 
with France, —finding, as he did, that war became more or less 
likely as he seemed more or less yielding. Ile gives also another 
draft treaty, under which France pledged herself to help Prussia 
with 300,000 men against Austria, to give Prussia eight millions 
of souls at choice, and to allow a Federal reform in the Prussian 
sense, provided France had the German part of the [thine bank, 
without Mayence and Coblenz. The Benedetti Treaty was an 
amplification of all this, and was written on paper of the Imperial 
Embassy. 


The evacuation of Rome is being rapidly carried out, and within the 
coming week the last French soldier will have quitted Italy. The 
terms of the evacuation are still uncertain, but according to most 
trustworthy accounts the Italian Government will protect the 
frontier against Garibaldian bands, and only enter Rome should 
the Papal troops be defeated by an internal rising. his is not 
improbable, as those troops themselves are disorganized by the 
war, the French and German Papalini, though agreed as to the 
politics of Heaven, differing—with bayonets—as to the politics of 
earth. It is rumoured that volunteers are being levied for the 
émeute in Rome, which will commence at Viterbo, and also alleged 
that the Pope has intimated that he must come to some agree- 
ment with Italy. Such an agreement is conceivable, as_ the 
Italians will hardly now move their capital, and as the Church, 
though unable to agree to the seizure of its territory, has never 
professed inability to yield to force majewre. Some compromise, such 
asan hereditary Patriciat for the King, with full civil and military 
dominion, may, perchance, meet the necessities of the hour. The 
Ultramontanes are entirely French in the war, but the Papacy 
has as yet delivered no official utterance. ‘There is not much faith 
and very little morality in the war, and Pio Nono therefore is 
capable of making a mistake. 


The Austrian Government has officially announced that in 
consequence of the promulgation of the dogma of Infallibility, the 
Concordat has been canceiled, and is no longer valid. A con- 
cordat being a treaty, the Emperor can terminate it, but bills to 
meet the new state of things will be immediately submitted to the 
Reichsrath. The effect of this announcement is that the Church 
in Austria passes under the control of the ordinary civil law, that 
it loses its supreme direction of education—which, if we may judge 
from the speeches made this year at the meeting of Austrian 
schoolmasters, has produced an astounding crop of Atheists—and 
that it must obey any law the Reichsrath may induce the Emperor 
to sign,—a tremendous blow to the Church as a corporation. 


It is very difficult to understand the tone of Count von Bismarck 
towards Great Britain. He is, to begin with, very angry because 
we export horses, coals, and cartridges to France, and demands 
that we put a stop to those breaches of neutrality. Coals we 
cannot stop, as they are protected by treaty ; but we have stopped 
their departure in English storeships, declaring them in that case 
contraband of war. Cartridges we can stop, though only by prero- 
gative, and we hope we shall ; and horses we cannot stop at all. We 
might as well stop sheep because mutton helps to make French 
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soldiers capable of endurance. All this is very natural, as belli- 
gerents always think neutrals secret enemies; but what does Count 
von Bismarck think to gain by calling Englishmen old women, 
taunting us with cowardice, and prophesying our subjugation, all 
which things he does in the Correspondenz? Does he think 
Englishmen are Continentals, to be driven into a duel by a few 
hard words? If he does, he totally mistakes the character of the 
national pride. If the whole world abuses us, we shall tranquilly 
condemn the stupidity of the whole world. Or is he preparing a 
state of feeling in Germany which will enable him when the war 
is over to set England at defiance? 


A telegram has been received in London from Lisbon asserting 
that Ferdinand, the ex-King of Portugal, has accepted the 
Spanish Crown. No complete confirmation of this statement has 
yet been received, but it is believed in many quarters, and would 
be, of course, the best solution, as on the death of King Ferdinand 
both Crowns would fall to his descendant, the King of Portugal, 
and the Peninsula would be united. The success of an arrange- 
ment which has failed so often suggests, however, that the war 
thas removed some obstacle,—perhaps the fear that Napoleon 
would demand compensation. 





The United States’ Court of Vermont has condemned General 
O'Neill, the Fenian leader, to two years’ imprisonment for violat- 
ing the neutrality laws. The Government of Washington appears 
throughout this business to have acted with the most resolute fair- 
ness, and without the least deference to the Irish vote. 


The new Foreign Enlistment Act, which passed its second 
‘reading in the Commons on Monday, greatly improves the old 
Act, but we doubt whether 1¢ is even yet stringent enough. It 
enables the Government to prohibit the building as well as the 
escape of Alabamas, but it compels the Admiralty to release them 
on receipt of a bond that they are not to be employed for any 
Gllegal work. In the case of any rich Power wanting ships, would 
that amount to anything more than an increase in the price? Again, 
the Government is not invested with power to seize contraband of 
war, but, as at present, only warns dealers by proclamation that 
if caught it may be confiscated,—an absurdity when it has only to 
be carried across the Channel. Why should we dread our own 
Government in such a matter, or refuse to give to Her Majesty in 
‘Council power to stop anything Iler Ministers deem advisable? 
Parliament could censure them for any misuse of such a power, or 
compel them to make compensation. No law can meet all cases, 
and to permit a cargo, say of torpedoes, to be carried to one 
belligerent while the other cannot stop it, is not fair neutrality. 
We shall have trouble enough with this war, without raising all 
these questions for the benefit of Birmingham. 


Mr. Bruce has withdrawn the Lectionary Bill, and the Times, 
for some reason or other, is very angry. It says the Bill was 
universally approved, and that ‘ it is too bad to be compelled to 
listen in church not only to tedious recitations, but to offences 
against all our instincts of taste and decency.” ‘The new 
Lectionary is, no doubt, an improvement, but surely this wrath is 
a little misplaced. The Government wants every moment of its 
Parliamentary time; the Bill, though sure to pass, was to be op- 
posed ; the House is in no mood for chatter about the Apocrypha, 
and as to tedium and taste, we have borne the offending chapters 
some centuries without much harm. Let the clergy leave them out 
without authority for another year, and plead the Royal Commis- 
sion if anybody attacks them. Mr. Bruce is not a striking Home 
Secretary, but to refuse to be worried with ecclesiasticisms just 
now is no proof of weakness. 


The Lords’ version of the Married Women’s Property Bill has 
been accepted by the Commons, and may be considered passed. 
The new Bill would in a clumsy sort of way protect women’s 
earnings, if the poor ever read Bills, and even their property 
Acquired after marriage, but its principle is fundamentally wrong. 
It re-sanctions the English practice by which marriage is made an 
excuse for confiscation, and a woman who marries is treated as an 
infant or a lunatic, incompetent to use, bequeath, or hold her own 
money. We regret the passing of the Bill, because English 
Philistinism never can understand a grievance which does not 
appear in the Law Courts, but we do not believe that the only 
“Woman's Right” upon which the sex is united can be 
long refused. 





The French Government is determined to teach Germany what 
it has to expect if it is beaten. In its Tuesday evening edition the 
Journal Ogiciel contains an article declaring that France is not at 


| war with Germany, but with the policy of Count Bismarck. Just 
before Sadowa, says the official paper, the Emperor sketched out 
a plan which would have yielded Prussia all the satisfaction 
compatible with the independence and equilibrium of Germany, 
would have maintained Austria in her great position, and would 
have assured a closer union among the minor States. M. Bismarck 
rejected it, and by excluding Austria betrayed the common country. 
He brutally despoiled Princes whose crime was fidelity to 
the Federation. ‘These German countries profoundly regret their 
Princes. France desires that the Princes of the South should 
regain the prerogatives of a real sovereignty. To deliver 
Germany from Prussian oppression, to save the Danish nationality 
from ruin, to conquer an equitable and lasting peace,—such is the 
programme of the new war. In other words, its object is to 
break Germany into fragments; and Bismarck, who is now always 
complaining of the duplicity of France, may now congratulate 
himself upon her Caesar's clearness. He has only to translate this 
last manifesto, send it to every soldier, and have it read from the 
pulpits. 


The English Press has been too much for the Generals. The 
King of Prussia himself has taken Mr. Russell with him, and the 
Emperor of the French has released the correspondent of the 
Standard, has declared that he trusts in the honour and discretion 
of English journalists, has given M. de Saint Sauveur special 
orders concerning them, and has permitted them to accompany 
the Army. ‘This is a triumph for the Press, and not undeserved ; 
but such triumphs would be easier if the editors here would be a 
little more painstaking in reading dangerous proofs. ‘The men 
on the spot, able as they are, frequently do not see the meaning of 
what they write, and are under the strongest temptation to tell 
all they know, but editors at home are not. We shall not name 
any journal, because it might place its correspondent in danger, 
but twice this week in one paper statements have been published 
which even an English General would not have endured. Number in 
particular is precisely the point a modern General wishes to conceal. 


*Change seems to have got over its panic, and prices are becom- 
ing steady, though, of course, they are still low. The losses in 
the “ Ilouse ” alone from the recent panics are said to reach two 
millions, and the losses to the public must have been twenty times 
as great. Consols, however, keep above war prices, and unless we 
go to war the public will soon be investing again. Everybody in 
business, however, is timid, and wants gold; the Continent is 
hoarding cash, foreign houses are collecting all the money they can 
lay their hands on ; and the Bank of England, which is the common 
object of attack, has been compelled to raise its rate to 6 per cent. 
|) as @ minimum. 





The country gentlemen are dreadfully concerned about the 
exportation of horses. Mr. Lowther on Wednesday complained 
that about 1,000 horses were exported a day, and on Friday Sir 
Ilarry Verney again brought up the subject. It appears, however, 
from Mr. Gladstone's reply, as given in the (lobe in a necessarily con- 
densed report, that the export since July 1 has been about 1,300 
horses, that there are some 3,000,000 horses in the United King- 
dom, and that there is no need for any State interference whatever. 





The St. Paul Press states that the Red River insurgents have 
completely given in. ‘They consider that the Bill constituting 
their settlement a province under the name of Manitoba with full 
representation concedes all they want, and now ask only an 
amnesty. ‘This, it is believed, has been conceded, and will in- 
clude Riel, who is represented as most anxious to yield up his 
Presidentship to Mr. Archibald, the new Governor, The Jress, 
therefore, suggests that the Expedition should go back again, 
Manitoba will be much the better of a few soldiers, stationed about, 
just to express an opinion in case Rielshould like to murder anybody 
else for loyalty as he murdered, according to all Canadian accounts, 
poor Mr. Scott. By the way, where is Mr. Whalley, that he is 
not taking up the Red River? Here is a clear case of priestly 
machination, with a Catholic bishop acting as principal go- 
between, and Peterborough is silent! Or is it Mr. Whalley’s fixed 
principle never to make a charge unless it is utterly unfounded ? 





No intelligence whatever about the War has arrived in London 
' since the Prussian official telegram about the victory at Weisseu- 
burg. A telegram from Paris, dated August 9, specially remarks 

that no news from the front has reached that city. ‘Che probability, 
| therefore, is that fighting is going on without good results for the 
| French, while the Prussian telegram may be taken as confirmed. 
, Any loophole for denying it would have been eagerly seized, 


| Consols were on Friday evening 83} to 8), 








940 THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—————— 
THE WAR. 


HE delay is over at last, and Germany has commenced the 
invasion of France. While the Emperor was wasting 

time in a scenic attack on an open town, held by a Prussian 
major and a few infantry troops, an attack apparently designed 
mainly to show his little boy “‘ War,” and inspirit his army by 
accounts of an easy victory,—the Crown Prince, supposed 
to bein Kreuznach, made at Landau his last preparations, 
and at the head of 100,000 men, of whom 30,000 are 
Bavarians, burst on Wednesday into France, seized the 
heights above Weissenburg, and drove the French division 
under General Douay in such rout that they lost a gun, 
500 prisoners, and their camp. Of the actual extent of 
the victory we have as yet no trustworthy account, but a 
French division is usually 8,000 men, the Crown Prince 
employed part of three corps, each of which comprises 30,000 
men ; and when Princes of Prussia talk of “bloody but bril- 
liant victories,’ they mean that they have fought battles and 
not skirmishes, and have lost thousands of men. The hill 
was carried, as we judge, by the needle-gun and the bayonet, 
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in spite of the mitrailleuse —by sheer hard fighting and superior 
numbers—and the resistance of the French was worthy of their 
reputation. It will be found, we believe, that they were out- 
generalled, attacked by an army of whose near neighbour- 
hood they had no conception, and deprived of support from 
the remainder of their corps. The details, however, urgently as 
they may be expected, are of minor importance compared with 
the great fact that the North-German armies are to be used 
with the energy and purpose of 1866, that the war is to be 
waged on French territory, and that its object is not the 
defence of the Rhine, but the overthrow of the military power 
of France. By a strange irony of fate, on one day Napo- 
leon in his Journal Officiel declares that one grand object 
of the war was to deliver Bavaria from Prussian oppression, 
and on the very next the Crown Prince of Prussia, at the head 
of Bavarian soldiers, drives a French division from the 
field ; but this movement is but an incident in that great 
concentric adyance of which the object is Nancy or 
Luneville, or it may be even Chalons, and in which 
a battle must be fought at almost every step. The Crown 
Prince, on the left, has succeeded ; and a few hours should bring 
us news of the advance of Prince Frederick Charles—now, we 
imagine, near Sarrelouis—on the right, with 120,000 men; 
and of the King, with the immense reserves at Mayence, 
in the centre. Any one of these movements may be checked or 
defeated, till the whole plan is foiled, for French Marshals 
and French corps d’armee are of all obstacles the hardest to 
evade or overcome; but it is by a march to Paris, and not by 
a defence of the Rhine, that the struggle is to be fought out. 
Those who have judged by moral considerations, believing it 
impossible for a German Emperor to surrender Germans to an 
invading army without a blow on their behalf,—impossible for 
victors who, only four years ago, had triumphed by audacity 
to commence a great war by a retreat,—were better guided than 
strategists who rely only on their maps. The Emperor, if he 
remains at Metz, will have his fill of battle. 





He has just made one more grand political mistake. Count 
von Bismarck’s publication of the Draft Treaty, however bene- | 
ficial to Germany through its influence on European opinion, | 
was in one respect most useful to France. It induced all | 
Germans to think that it was not their land, but Belgian 
land, for which the French were fighting, and as men never 
fight for their neighbours as they do for themselves, the 
Treaty pro tanto diminished their enthusiasm. As if, how- 
ever, to destroy this one advantage from the revelation, the 
French Government has chosen this opportunity to fling off 
the mask, and explain the true object of the war. Without 
even a reference to Spain, without a word about Prince 
Leopold, the Emperor aflirms that his object is, and since 
Sadowa has always been, to ‘‘ maintain Austria in her ele- 
vated position among German States,” Count ven Bismarck 
in excluding her “having betrayed the common country”— 
[70 the advantage of France, your Majesty, according to 
\l. Rouher], to re-establish ‘‘ the despoiled Princes of 
Germany,” [/low, Sire, about those of Italy?7] and to ensure 
to the Princes of the South an independent international 





existence. ‘‘ Our traditional sympathies for these States sur- 
vive even the war, and the time will arrive when those popu- 
lations will perceive that the French were their true friends.” 
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“The Emperor said so in his proclamation ; he desires that 
the countries which compose the great Germanic race should 
dispose freely of their destinies. To deliver the Fatherland 
from Prussian oppression, to conciliate with the rights of the 
Sovereigns the legitimate aspirations of the people, to put an 
end to the excessive encroachments which are a menace for 
Europe, to preserve the Danish nationality from a complete 
ruin, to conquer an equitable and durable peace, founded on 
moderation, justice, and right, such is the general idea which 
presides over the present struggle.’’ In other words, if the 
Emperor triumphs, the history of the past six years 
will be blotted out, the terrible sacrifices of Germany 
will go for nothing, the prize for which all Germans 
long will be torn from them as their fingers close on 
it, and Germany will once more be divided into a cluster 
of feeble States, paralyzed by the rivalry of their two leaders, 
and always looking to France as the ultimate arbiter of their 
actions. Can any one imagine a statement more calculated 
to make the Germans resist to the death, to rouse the popular 
as distinguished from the official heart ? We know how America 
fought rather than resign her cherished dream ; and America 
had never felt, except in imagination, the consequences of dis- 
union. Germany has, and as her one answer to all offers of 
emancipation, she advances her united armies straight upon 
her Liberator. 


WHY WE OUGHT TO FIGHT FOR BELGIUM. 


HE country has decided to defend Belgium, even if 
attacked by Prussia and France in combination, and the 
country has decided rightly. It has been guided mainly by 
an instinctive sense of its duty and its interest, by a feeling 
which it could no more analyze than a ploughman could 
analyze the reason why his eye shuts to keep out a glare ; 
but reason will only deepen the resolve which instinct has 
suggested to be wise. One of the very few cases has arisen in 
which it is better for a great people to be beaten, and to endure 
the all but unendurable consequences of defeat, than to shrink 
from the duty to be done. We do not lay quite so much 
stress as some of our statesmen probably will do upon the bare 
fact of the guarantee we gave in “31 and repeated in 39, 
for 39 is a long while ago, and we have guaranteed many 
things in our history which, from efiluxion of time, or 
change of circumstances, or modifications in opinion, we cer- 
tainly should make no effort to secure; but the Treaty of 
England with Belgium is one which we are bound in honour 
to enforce. We not only made it in this generation, but we 
have been informally renewing itever since. There never has 
been a time within all those years when the English Govern- 
ment, and Parliament, and Press has not publicly assumed, as 
one of the fixed facts of politics that England would arm to 
preserve the independence of her little ally. The political 
existence of Belgium has all that while been dependent upou 
a belief which we have officially and non-oflicially encouraged, 
that in the one dangerous contingency we should stand 
her friend,—and that contingency has at last arisen. We 
are face to face with our obligation; it is the very obligation 
we agreed to fulfil, and there is no want of entreaty from the 
weaker party that we should proceed to fulfilit. Belgium has 
done nothing to invalidate the compact, has given no pro- 
vocation, has shirked no duty, has exerted every power she 
has to make our task lighter, has remained from first to last 
what we hoped she would become—a free, progressive, orderly 
little State, only tempting to invaders because of her freedom, 
her progress, and her prosperity, Every conceivable circum- 
atance which could make an agreement binding exists in the case 
of Belgium. Our contract was made with eyes open, it has 
never been rescinded, formally or informally ; we possess the 
power to fulfil it, and even if our interest were more obscure, 
our duty would be manifest, and must be performed. For 
thirty years the independence of Belgium has made prosperity 
more possible in Britain, by diminishing the insurance we 
must otherwise have kept up; and to desert her now is to re- 
ceive premiums for a generation, and then evade on false pre- 
tences payment of the money insured. As it happens, how- 
ever, it is our interest to pay. With Antwerp in the hands of 
a great military and naval power, splendidly organized, prompt 
to sudden enterprises, and utterly unscrupulous—a power such 
as France would be if Napoleon won the Rhine—we should 
not, indeed, be doomed—for long before we are doomed we will 
try what the world can do against the united Anglo-Saxon 
race—but we should be compelled by external danger to 


| modify all internal institutions, to remodel ourselves into an 
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army, to establish a conscription, to double our taxation, to en- 
age with eager personal anxiety in every Continental intrigue 
which threatened to set loose our most dangerous foe. 
The pressure of France upon our policy, our taxation, 
our internal advance, always severe, would be doubled, 
and we should be compelled to ease the burden by | 
maintaining costly, anxious, and it might be most immoral, | 
alliances. We should be bound to alliance with Germany | 
and peace with America by fetters we dare not break ; 
should shiver whenever the 7%mes attacked a Bonaparte, and 
go through a panic whenever the Foreign Ollice of Paris sent 
usa cold reply. The mere cost of such faithlessness in cash 
would, in a few years, be greater than the cost of fidelity ; 
while the cost in character, in independence, and in the best 
results of our insularity would be incalculable. Antwerp 
must not be French, even if this were all; and this is nothing 
to the loss we should sustain upon another side. Our historic 
position would be gone. If we abandon Belgium, the one 
European spot not our own which the Continent ex- 
pects us to defend, we must recede from the Continent 
for ever, must retire from our place in the civilized 
family of mankind, and either sink into the position of a 
Jarger and more pauperized Holland—a Holland full of great 
estates and people with too little to eat—or confine our- 
selves to the task of civilizing Asia; sink, as it were, with- 
out willingness and without ennobling faith, from statesmen 
into missionaries. No one will trust us, for we shall have 
broken an obligation we acknowledged because it was incon- 
venient to fulfil it. No one will fear us, for we shall have 
skulked our duty out of sheer cowardice in the one case in 
which our interests and our duty combine to make a demand 
upon our manhood. No one will like us, for how is it pos- 
sible to like the cordial friend whose words are so smooth, 
and who is sure to run away ‘/—and no one will respect us, for 
we shall be of those who are weak, not from want of strength, 
but from feebleness of heart. If ever there was a State which 
had reason to dread suck: a position, it isours. Already the con- 
ditions of existence here are becoming too hard. Already 
life is becoming too grey, too arduous, too wanting in peace, 
and enjoyment, and imaginative charm. Let us but cease 
to be England, let us forfeit our history, abnegate our posi- 
tion, surrender that charm of prestige by which we are still 
protected, which still makes us feel ourselves a separate and 
a mighty people, which still colours lives otherwise drab, 
and still soothes imaginations which otherwise would 
be diseased from incessant -contemplation of our social 
evils, and what is there to keep us here? What forbids 
us to transport ourselves, our wealth, our energies, our 
traditions in an ever-increasing stream to swell the resources 
ef the mighty and kindred people across the Atlantic,—to 
repeat on a wider scale the Irish process, till there is left of 
England nothing save an historic tradition, and an island 
Germany may annex for the sake of its subterranean wealth ? 
Of all races under heaven, ours is the one which can least stand 
up against the loss of self-respect. We are proud of our 
respectability. Is there one of us who does not know the 
wretched, purposeless, pulseless, degraded being an English- 
man is who has lost it? We are proud of our soldiers; ask 
any old officer what an English regiment is like when it has 
run away. We are proud of our women; look at the soul- 
less drab who, for any reason, be it only misery or loss of caste, 
has ceased to be proud of herself. We, of all races on the 
earth, cannot descend; and if we skulk from the side of 
Belgium now, when she, with all her powerlessness, is not 
skulking, we shall descend as no race ever descended,—in the 
fullness of strength, voluntarily, and from physical fear. 

But are we able to do our duty? We are thirty millions of 
Anglo-Saxons, as closely packed as any army on its march ; 
possessed of every requisite for war in profusion ; so reproduc- 
tive that we are filling continents ; so rich that our waste is a by- 
word in the world, and the loss of half our wealth would pro- 
kably make us happier; so capable of organization, though as a 
nation not organized, that every undertaking we attempt suc- 
ceeds, and that we rule ten times our own numbers; with a 
fleet in such order that we have time for any experiment or 
any effort,—and we ask if we are able. Ask the Yankees if 
they would face the Continent rather than surrender their great- 
ness, present and tocome? What stops our making an army 
except ourselves, or organizing ourselves like Germans except 





our indolence, or fighting on our own system for a time no other 
people could endure, except our love of luxury and comfort ? | 
We can do what any nation can do, more, if our history may be 


trusted, than any nation can do; but we will not even press that 


argument. We can, at all events, be beaten, instead of skulking 
before defeat. Are there no occasions on which it behoves a 
nation to do its duty without fear, and leave the consequences 
in the hands of the Providence it has obeyed ? 

These are “extreme” views, we know, and we put them 
forward as extreme views, holding it sometimes good for a 
people to look the worst full in the face ; but practically, what 
is it that in the worst event, the invasion of Belgium by a 
triumphant Bonaparte, is demanded of us? To sacrifice, say for 
two years, our surplus wealth—our savings—and give up to 
slaughter as many citizens as we now yearly give up to emigra- 
tion. That is the whole of the demand, pressed home in its 
most brutal form ; and we contend it is a smaller demand than 
that which is made upon us by those who bid us retreat, a 
loss less than that which would follow the loss of our self- 
respect. There is never any lack of men among us when 
active work is to be done ; the single necessity is money. ‘Two 
millions more a year will keep our Navy in possession of the 
seas, twenty will keep at any point of the Continent an army 
of 80,000 men perpetually renewed. Is there any State in 
Europe which for five years would maintain unexhausted a 
war against that force ? 





THE POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

t. Policy of the Ministry in this crisis is intelligible, 

cautious, and, in its way, resolute; but, like the speech 
in which the Premier announced it, it lacks something which 
the public is grieved to miss, and that something is greatness. 
The country longed to see Mr. Gladstone rise, as he might 
have risen, to the height of the situation, forget the petty 
details of negotiations, always unreal, and now as obsolete as 
if they had occurred before Waterloo, and, in a few broad 
sentences, place her situation, his own policy, and her duty 
before Great Britain. Lord Palmerston would have done it in 
a ten minutes’ speech, which would have doubled the force in 
trebling the spirit of the people, have ended a panic by an- 
nouncing a policy, and as Earl Russell said in his speech of 
Tuesday—a speech which well became the only statesman 
now among us who shared in the war of giants—would have 
averted war by showing the world what occurrence would 
make war inevitable. Instead of this, we had a long, carefully 
prepared, and eloquent, but lawyer-like speech upon the gravity 
of the crisis, the obligations of neutrals, and the necessity 
of reticence,—a speech which awakens no enthusiasm and 
suggests no duty, a speech the catch-word in which, “secure 
neutrality,” encourages the worst vice of English politicians, 
and from which, but for Lord Granville’s supplement, the 
world would have gathered only this,—that the Government 
had not yet decided what its duty was. The speech dis- 
appointed, almost shocked, the country—witness, for instance, 
the almost ferocious contempt of our correspondent “0.,” as 
convinced a Liberal as ever stepped—and but for Lord Gran- 
ville’s sterner utterance, and a rising doubt whether the Premier’s 
hesitation was not due to over-conscientiousness, might have 
seriously shaken Mr. Gladstone’s power. England in time of 
war will tolerate anything rather than indefiniteness, and the 
speech so anxiously expected left the House and the people in 
a haze of bewilderment, which might speedily have become 
dejection. Fortunately, the error—which was, we doubt not, 
due to the Premier’s over-mastering sense of responsibility— 
has been repaired, and the policy of the Government has be- 
come distinct. ‘I venture,” says Lord Granville—in reply, 
be it recollected, to Earl Russell’s lucid account of our obliga- 
tions—“ to state most positively that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not unaware of the duty which this country owes to 
the independence and the neutrality of Belgium.’’ We “ made 
last week an intimation of what we believed to be right 
perfectly clear to others,” and “I trust your Lordships 
will not believe that when once we have made a 
clear intimation of our intentions in any respect, any- 
thing will prevent us from adhering scrupulously to that 
which we have already intimated.” Those cold but deter- 
mined phrases supply the missing link, and relieve the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government from any suspicion of either 
indefiniteness or apprehension. The Cabinet, though firmly 
believing that no such terrible necessity will arise, and though 
most anxious to avoid intervention in a conflict to which 
they are strangers, will, if their hopes are disappointed, protect 
the independence of Belgium at the risk of a Continental war. 
To carry out this policy they rely mainly upon the fleet, 
which Mr. Childers is rapidly concentrating. which he believes 


| is equal to any contest with any number of Powers, and which 
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therefore will secure us time to bring the army up to a war 
level. Asa first step in preparation, the Ministry ask for a 
vote of £2.000,000 and an addition of 20,000 men to the 
Army, which will, they maintain, bring the Regular force up to 
100,000 men. 

There can be no doubt that the country will most heartily 
approve this policy, which accords at once with its strong 
desire to preserve the independence of Belgium, its resentment 
at the almost insulting quietness with which the intriguers of 
the Continent have excluded us from the councils of Europe, 
and its fear lest when the occasion arrives it should be found 
unprepared. Never was there less conflict in the public mind, 
never a clearer decision that at all hazards and any suffering 
England must do her duty by her feeble ally. The vote of 
Tuesday revealed the truth that the party devoted to peace at 
any price has neither authority, number, nor popular support. 
But we have as little doubt that the satisfaction of the country | 
at the Ministerial resolution is tempered by deep regret that 
the Ministry has not risen more fully to the level of the hour, 
has not appreciated more thoroughly the magnitude of the | 
task before it, has not taken more decisively the lead in the | 

| 








popular movement. There is a lack of fire in its utterances, 
an apparent, if not a real, want of breadth in its plans. This 
is no time for statistical speeches intended to prove that we 
have more men at home than we ever had before. Grant it all 
to the fullest extent Mr. Cardwell can demand, and as to any 
years or any average of years that he may select, and what 
then? The point is whether we have enough, and we do not 
believe that any decently well-informed politician will answer | 
in the affirmative. He says there are 80,000 and odd men 
in the Home Army, and asks for 20,000 more; but how; 
many will that force enable us to send abroad to assist our 
allies to defend themselves against an army in which each | 
separate division outnumbers our whole force? Sir John 
Pakington called the Army of Reserve ‘a ludicrous little 
force with a pompous name,” which is, unfortunately, an accu- 
rate description, the ‘‘ Army of Reserve” not numbering 
25,000 men; but Mr. Cardwell replies that the Army was 
formed by the Government of which his right honourable 
Opponent was a member. Very good that repartee is, and | 
very telling in debate, but how does it tend to increase the 
security of Great Britain? That is the end to be sought, and 
towards that end Mr. Bernal Osborne’s advice to embody | 
200,000 Militia is, if exaggerated, much more conducive. Mr. 
Cardwell says, and we last week believed, that he has artillery 
for 60,000 men ; but he now admits that he has not the horses 
for the wagygons, and should have promised them instantly, in- 
stead of making excuses for reductions the true and only apology | 
for which is that we did not expect war. He says we have | 
80,000 Militia. Are they on foot, or getting on foot ? Ie | 
relies on the Volunteers, and we trust with reason; but the | 
Volunteers have ouly Enfields, that is, as against men 
armed with the Chassepot and the needle-gun, they are 
unarmed ; and Mr. Cardwell, who has only 300,000 breech- 
loaders in store, says he will issue them to the Volunteers 
“according to rule”’ after he has armed the Militia, and after 
he has ascertained that the Volunteers will take proper care of 
uch delicate weapons. Suppose he arms them at once, instead 
of making reservations, should we be weaker or stronger for 
defence? There is a question, not very discreet, perhaps, 
about cartridges, and Mr. Cardwell actually affirms that the 
establishments can turn out 1,500,000 cartridges a week, but 
gives no hint as to the number of days of actual fighting for 
which that would suffice. If England were in danger, we 
should need something like that number a day. Mr. Cardwell 
seems to us scarcely to apprehend the scale of modern war, to 
be infinitely more careful to protect his Parliamentary position 
than to protect Great Britain, and his weakness throws an air 
of weakness over our whole attitude. Atleast it would throw 
it, were it not that the country and the Continent look, first 
of all, to the British Navy, and Mr. Childers has no need either 
for excuses or repartees. His force is ready, able to engage 
any fleet in the world,—so prepared in men, munitions, and 
ironclads that no fleet or combination of fleets could threaten 
our coasts. 

There are to be further declarations in a few days, 
and we do entreat Mr. Gladstone to remember that no 
population in the world so needs leadership—definite, strong, 
intelligible leadership—as ours does; that it always re- 
sponds to it, and that in its willing response is a strength | 
greater than any mere organization can secure. Let but the | 
policy of the Government be made distinct, and its demands 
upon a level with its policy, and there are no resources of men, | 





or materials, or money which the country will hesitate to 
grant. ‘Ten millions would have been given on Tuesday as. 
freely as two, 100,000 men as readily as 20,000. All that 
the people ask is that preparation and policy shall go together, 
that we shall not be taken unawares, that we may not for the 
sake of an inopportune economy leave deficiencies im our array 
which it will cost years of our savings to repair. Ten millions 
will have been well expended if they avert a war, and the 
danger of war arises only from the Continental delusion that 
we are afraid to fight, and the Continental conviction that, 
even if willing, we should still be unready. 


THE NEUTRALITY LAWS. 

ROYAL Commission reported a couple of years ago on 
Fs ‘the character, working, and effect of the laws of this 
realm available for the enforcement of neutrality during the 
existence of hostilities between other States with whom we are 
at peace.” The eminent jurists who composed that Commission 
agreed—with some individual dissents on points of detail—in 
a series of recommendations that we might have expected 
would at once have been embodied in a Statute. There was a 
profound peace, apparently not to be disturbed for some time 
to come; but the indications of unquenchable animosity between 
France and Germany were not to be mistaken, and should have 
been accepted as warnings that it was time for us to set our 
house in order. For we were then resolved, as we are now, 
to maintain firmly a neutral position in the impending con- 
flict, only reserving a right to act if the independence of the 
States guaranteed by us should be threatened. Determined, 
therefore, as we were to be neutral, we should not have lost a 
moment in taking measures to make our neutrality effectual 
and unimpeachable. Unfortunately, we let slip the occasion ; 


| we spent the years of peace in the work of domestic legisla- 


tion, without ever casting a thought on the contingencies of 
our foreign relations. War has come upon us like a thunder- 
clap, and it is discovered that for two years nothing has been 
done to carry into effect the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, to strengthen the hands of the Executive Govern- 
ment in the enforcement of neutrality, or to secure the nation 


‘from being dangerously compromised by the enterprises of 


private speculators. 
The Foreign Enlistment Act is the principal legis- 


‘lative safeguard of the national neutrality. It is an im- 


perfect and antiquated statute, the terms in which it was 
worded being so obscure as to deceive shippers and to offer 
unparalleled opportunities for legal evasions. In its principal 
object—the prevention of the trade in vessels-of-war carried 
on between British shipbuilding yards and belligerent nations 
—it has failed signally, because it only made the despatch of 
a war-vessel penal when she was fully equipped for service. 


|The case of the Alexandra was decided against the Govern- 


ment on this point, and of course nothing can be more easy 
than to build a vessel for belligerent service, but by despatch- 
ing her from Liverpool or Newcastle without her complement 
of sailors, her guns, or her military stores, to evade the law, 
leaving her to obtain her crew and armament when she has 
got out of our jurisdiction. The amended Bill which the 
Attorney-General carried through the Commons on Thursday 
night simplifies the language of the old Act, while at the 
same time conferring very great additional powers upon the 
Government. Itis a pity that so important a measure was not 
introduced at a quieter period, when it could have received full 
discussion. To the real gist of the amended measure, the pro- 
vision empowering the Secretary of State to seize a vessel on 
receiving information that she is intended to be supplied to a 
belligerent power for naval or military purposes, Mr. Samuda 
offered a decided opposition on the part of English ship- 
builders, and was supported by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who, 
both in the House of Commons and in his letters to the 
Times, very foolishly urges that we should take no more pre- 
cautions for the defence of our neutrality than international 
law compels us to do, International law really compels us as 
a nation to do nothing, except hold aloof from the operations 
of the war while we profess to remain neutral. If private 
individuals trade with belligerents in contraband of war, or 
otherwise aid and foster one side against the other, inter- 
national law exacts no public penalty from the State, but 
justifies the private penalty of capture and condemnation 
in Prize Courts. The Foreign Enlistment Act goes entirely 
beyond what international law requires as the essentials of 
neutrality, but it does this not because we are bound to 
protect the interests of either belligerent, hut because it is 
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expedient to protect our own. <And so with other powers 
which the Executive Government either possesses, or ought to 
ossess, for the control of the trade in contraband of war. 

Contraband of war is a phrase which varies in the range 
of its meaning according to the articles which a belligerent 
Government may determine to include under it, and also 
according to the not very consistent decisions of Prize Courts. 
There are some things that everywhere and at all times are 
contraband of war, such as arms, ammunition, and all com- 
modities directly used in war, and for no other purpose. But 
there are many other articles, some of which may be absolutely 
necessary in military operations and are yet capable of being 
employed for some pacific use. Such are horses and their 
equipments, steam-machinery and coal, and in fact, all things 
that may be used for carriage by land or by sea alike in time 
of war and in time of peace. There are some things also 
which can by no possibility be contraband of war, and Mr. Dana, 
in a note to “‘ Wheaton,” instances “‘a cargo of pianofortes, 
works of fine art, and a library of books of theology or belles 
lettres.” Commodities of “‘ ambiguous use”’ give the greatest 
trouble in definition, and more than one attempt was made to 
obtain at the beginning of the week some declaration from 
the Government whether coal when exported to one or other 
of the belligerents could be considered * contraband of war.” 
Mr. Gladstone could not tell whether Prussia, like France, 
would determine not to regard coal as contraband, nor could 
he forecast the decisions of the Prussian Prize Courts. Te 
was only able to say that vessels carrying coal direct to 
the fleets or arsenals of either belligerent would be considered 
as “store-ships,”’ and as such would come under the provisions 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act. As to the ordinary trade in 
contraband of war, the Government confesses that there is no 
penalty, except the possibility of capture and condemnation by 
the belligerent for whom the cargo was not intended. 

Is this, then, the law? And if so, ought it to remain the 
law? It should be remarked, that according to this statement 
of the case, no exception is made even in the case of those 
things which are always and everywhere held to be contra- 
band of war. The manufacturer of arms and ammunition 
may, then, export his rifles and his cartridges freely to France, 
which has the command of the sea, while the fear of the 
French cruisers prevents him from doing the same towards 
Prussia. Such was the principle deliberately affirmed on 
Thursday night by the Attorney-General, who insisted with 
success on the rejection of an amendment bringing the export 
of arms and ammunition within the scope of the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill. What is likely to be the result of this? 
Naturally the growth of a bitter feeling against us in Ger- 
many, for peoples are not skilled in the casuistry of international 
law, and will not readily learn to separate the individuals who 
violate neutrality from the nation to which they belong. In 
Germany, loud and angry complaints have already been heard 
against the exportation of munitions of war from England to 
France. What is most surprising is, that there is a special 
power given to the Government in this matter, which they 
ought to use without delay. By 16th and 17th Vic., c. 107, 
sec, 150 (the Customs’ Consolidation Act), Her Majesty 
is empowered by proclamation or order in Council to 
prohibit at any time the export of munitions of war. 
The Government exercised this authority during the Cri- 
mean war, but we are told it has never been used, except 
when the nation was either at war or on the point of going to 
war. This is no argument against its being exerted now, 
certainly for a not less excellent purpose than the retention of 
our munitions of war at home,—the preservation of our neutral 
position, our national honour, and the public peace. The 
authority, however, conferred by this Act does not extend to 
articles like coal, which may be applied to unwarlike purposes. 
We can do no more, therefore, than prevent the supply of 
these direct to the contending armies or navies; we are even 
bound by treaty not to check the export of coal to France. 
But by resolutely repressing the trade in munitions of war, 
and by rigidly enforcing the provisions of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, we may hope to convince both sides in this struggle 
that it is our purpose to act fairly, and wiatever way the 
balance of sympathy may turn, to be impartial in our actions. 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


“ TRISH LAND BILL :—The Lords’ amendments were con- | 


sidered and agreed to:—The Royal Assent was given by 
commission to the Irish Land Bill.” With such slight notice 
in the daily papers this great and beneficent 


aay 





| 


measure has | cally above 


passed out of the last stage of the long struggle which has 
tested and proved its vigour of life, henceforward to 
take its place with the Emancipation Act, and the Church 
Disestablishment Act, among the great measures of gener- 
ous justice, by which we hope to redress the wrongs 
done by our fathers to Ireland, and the retaliatory wrongs 
—the wrongs of shame and disgrace in the eyes of God 
and man—which the Irish have inflicted upon us. Though 
we should have preferred the Bill in the form in which it went 
up to the House of Lords, yet we may say that it has not been 
materially impaired in efliciency by the amendments which 
the Peers finally insisted on and the Commons consented to. 
We will not review and compare them in detail with the origi- 
nal provisions which they have modified or superseded—fiert 
non debuerunt, fucta valent—and we have only to make the 
best of them. And this we, and, what is more to the purpose, 
the Irish tenants, can do, without finding that there is much 
to regret the loss of. As regards the great defenceless majority 
of tenants, the measure does adequately meet the demand 
which they have so reasonably raised, that bad landlords 
should be compeiled to do what good landlords do of their 
own accord. This was the popular demand in Ireland all 
through last autumn and winter; with this, but not with less 
than this, the Irish tenants showed that they would be con- 
tent; and in proportion as the provisions of Mr, Forteseue’s 
Bill were fully apprehended, it became clear to the Irish people 
that it did meet this demand. And the measure still meets 
it, and that we believe adequately, in its final shape, both by its 
several enactments to that end, and by the provision of an 
efficient administrative machinery for carrying them into effect. 
During the six months that the principles and the details of 
the Bill have been under discussion, they have been attacked 
not only by the Conservatives, but by a portion of the Liberals, 
both in Parliament and the Press, with a criticism of which 
the hostility was usually more apparent than the argument, 
but which has compelled us to reconsider continually our 
original opinion in favour of the Bill when it was first intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone ; and, as the result of all such repeated 
consideration, we look back with some satisfaction to that first 
expression of opinion, from which we have never seen reason 
to depart,—that the problem had been solved by Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Fortescue, by this Land Bill, at once so strong and so 
moderate. 

We believe that much of what we may call the middle-class 
opposition to this measure, which was exhibited in Parliament 
by many Liberal Members who yet gave the Minister the sup- 
port of their votes on the ordinary party grounds, was caused 
by the originality of the measure, and its departure from the 
regular legislative routine to which we had been so long 
accustomed. The reforms of the middle-class House of Com- 
mons from 1832 to 1868 cannot be overrated, as so many 
effective clearances of the old rubbish of Toryism which was 
stopping our national progress in every direction ; but they 
were essentially and characteristically destructive of what had 

ecome useless, corrupt, and hostile to progress, and not con- 
structive of new forms of progress. For indeed the middle- 
class idea of progress, in England at least, is that of supply 
and demand left to find their natural level without the inter- 
ference of laws and rulers. But with the extension of the 
constituencies, and the election of a House of Commons by 
household suffrage, we have assuredly entered on a new era, in 
which we shall see more and more that constructive legislation 
will be called for, and that the nation will ask for guidance 
and government, and not merely to be let alone. The great 
mass of inorganic national existence which lay outside the 
constituted body of the nation has been brought within the 
pale, is becoming organic and organized, and demands, and 
will more and more demand, constructive legislation for the 
realization of its ideals, political and social. And the first 
attempt at such constructive legislation in the interest of the 
people, and not of the middle-class, was this Irish Land Bill, 
as the English Education Bill has been the second. The Irish 
Charch Disestablishment Bill could hardly have been passed but 
by the pressure of the newly enfranchised constituencies ; but 
still it was in itself a destructive measure, though destructive 
of intolerable evils. 

The Irish Land Bill is a piece of constructive legislation, 
and as such has been and is a most interesting subject 
for the political student. That it belongs to what we have 
called the new era; that it recognizes the social and poli- 
tical rights of men below that middle-class with whom 
political organization had hitherto stopped,—men not practi- 
> the rank of English agricultural labourers; and 
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that it recognizes these rights in a way which is quite opposed | Bill has passed safely through this, as well as so many other 


to the old middle-class /uissez-fuire, demand-and-supply 
methods,—all this is shown by the fact which Mr. Fortescue 
pointed out in his speech on the second reading of his Bill, 
that there had been no previous attempt to recognize by 
legislation the tenant’s right to compensation for loss of 
occupancy. Not even the so-called “Bill of the Irish 
Members,”’ which only four years ago was devised by the most 
advanced members of the Irish Liberal party, went beyond 
compensation for improvements; and though it may be ad- 
mitted that they might have desired more, it is plain that 
they thought it hopeless to ask more of the then existing 
Legislature. But compensation for improvements is only a 
recognition of the rights of capital, though it may be on a very 
amall scale; whereas the present measure proceeds upon the 
ground that the great body of small tenants, who are in fact 
the great body of the people of Ireland, have rights of social 
and political existence other than those represented by capital, 
—rights not recognized, but rather denied, by existing laws 
of contract ; that they are too helpless to enforce those rights 
by the old approved methods of contract with their landlords ; 
and that it is the duty of the Legislature to assert and main- 
tain their rights for them in a way that no legislation has yet, 
in modern times at least, attempted to do. 

Yet this measure, in one sense so new, so revolutionary, in 
its principles, is in another thoroughly conservative, thoroughly 
in accordance with our old, accustomed method of legislation. 
Three years ago, Mr. Fortescue clearly indicated the manner 
in which he would apply that method to the question in hand. 
In his speech in June, 1567, on Sir Colman O’Loghlen’s Land 
Tenure (Ireland) Bill, Mr. Fortescue said that “he hoped at 
some future day it would be in his power to promote the 
object of the Bill of last year (on the same subject), and 
which he believed to be the only basis on which successful 
legislation could proceed,—namely, by the operation of the 
law to create something like those wholesome customs for the 
protection of the tenant which had grown up in almost every 
other country, through the natural play of the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant... . The most promising direction 
for legislation was to bring into existence such customs, both 
as to tenure and compensation ; and this was the aim of the 
late Government, their belief being that the measure they 
proposed would strengthen public opinion with respect to 
tenure.” And what he thus pronounced in 1867 to be the 
only hopeful method of treating the question, he has fully 
earried out in his measure of 1870, now happily become law, 
proceeding on what we have on other occasions called the 
method of natural selection as applied to politics. He says, 
in his speech on the second reading of the Bill, “‘ We find 
existing in Ulster relations between landlord and tenant 
happier than exist throughout Ireland generally, and we 


merits of this Bill lie mainly in the fact that it is not an 
artificial measure drawn by ingenious politicians or draughts- 
men, but that it is based on the best usages of the best Irish 
estates, of which usages Ulster presents us with the most 
perfect specimens.” 
recognizes and avails himself of the results of natural selection, 
he can, and must, develop and add to them, by his own proper 
action. It is no less true of the statesman than of the poet that 


“, ,.. though his matter nature be, 
His art must give the fashion ;” 


and so Mr. Fortescue goes on to point out that while the 
Government scheme recognized and availed itself of the Ulster 


But man is above nature, and while he, 
ber the description given of Bow Street during the late 











Custom wherever it was found, “they did not attempt to} 


import into the rest of Ireland a literal and slavish copy of | 


ee eeee 


the Ulster Tenant-Right Custom but took the elements 
of the Ulster Custom, and translated them, so to speak, into a 
statutory form for the rest of the country.” 





forms of opposition. When Mr. Fortescue, in 1866, intro. 
duced his previous Land Bill, of far more limited scope, 
Mr. Mill used these strong words:—‘‘It was in an aus- 
picious hour for the futurity of Ireland, and of the Empire of 
which Ireland is so important a part, that a British Adminis. 
tration has introduced this Bill into Parliament. I venture 
to express the opinion that nothing which any Government 
has yet done, or which any Government has yet attempted to 
do, for Ireland—not even Catholic Emancipation itself—has 
shown so true a comprehension of Ireland’s real needs, or has 
aimed so straight at the very heart of Ireland’s discontent and 
Ireland’s misery.” And if these words were applicable to 
that moderate instalment of wise and beneficent legislation, 
tenfold are they applicable to the present law. We quote 
them, believing them to be thus applicable; and so we wish 
God-speed to the Irish Land Bill—henceforth to be entitled 
“The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870,” and all 
honour to the statesmen who framed the measure, and who 
have carried it through Parliament. 
JUDICIAL INTERIORS. 

A FORTNIGHT ago we touched on the accommodation 
LA. afforded to Jurors in our Courts of Justice, but the question 
concerns a much larger body of people. There are many other 
places besides the Superior Courts where persons have to meet 
in search ofj ustice for themselves or others, either as witnesses, 
complainants, or defendants. It may be said that the smaller 
Courts throughout the country are sufficient to satisfy the 
legitimate demands of the places to which they belong, and 
some of our large towns have set London an example, instead 
of taking their cue from the capital. But the general experi- 
ence of those who are concerned in legal business is that most 
Courts are overcrowded, and that the absence of system 
and order makes this eminently obnoxious to those who ought 
to be protected. We are not speaking of the Bar, though there 
have been times when counsel were driven to fight their way 
in at the doors, but of those members of the public who are 
on duty. Jurors and witnesses are bound under a penalty to 
be ready in court, and it is most unfair that all the time spent 
there should be a series of discomforts. From the first 


|moment of entering till the happy release, these unfortunate 


people are hustled, bullied, squeezed, and stifled. In some 
cases the approach to the Courts is so bad as to prepare the 
mind for what is to follow. A paragraph in the Zimes of 
Wednesday tells us that one of our police-courts has to be 
entered by a passage which is apt to be thronged by two or 
three hundred roughs, and that all who come to the Court 
have to force their way through this mass, with the natural 
consequence of leaving some of their property behind them. 


recognize those relations. ..... I believe the strength and | Indeed, the Metropolitan Police-Courts are, as a rule, the places 


of all others to which our remarks apply. They are small, con- 
fined spaces, and they naturally attract a numerous audience. 
Whenever an offence of any magnitude has to be investigated, 
not only the body of the Court, but the whole street outside, 
is crammed with reeking ruffianism. Our readers will remem- 


scandal, the impossibility of keeping order, the frequent 
interruptions, the obstruction round the door of the prison 
van, the alternate hissing and applause to which the pri- 
soners were exposed, the unseemly laughter that greeted 
part of the evidence. Jad the internal arrangement of 
the Court been better, all this might have been prevented. 
If the entrance for prisoners was at the back, and the 
van was driven into a closed yard, there would be no temp- 
tation to people to loiter. If admittance to the Court 
was properly regulated, and the staff of policemen in attend- 
ance was large enough to clear the Court at a word from the 


This is true} magistrate, there would be no difficulty in keeping order. 


statesmanship, which seeks to develop the new out of the old, | But to attain these objects, it will be necessary to pull down 
and to join the new with the old, so that both may make one | our present Courts and build larger ones, a work which, when 
harmonious whole, adapted to the actual needs of those for | 


whom legislation is required. 
servile copy of the old, as so many of our English lawyers 
and Scotch economists insisted that it should be, in the dis- 
cussions on this Bill. Neither law nor political economy was 


to them a science, the principles of which were to inform 
their minds as legislators in the discovery and application of 
new legal and economical arrangements to meet new wants; 
to the one his law was but a collection of precedents. t 
other his economy a set of maxims, to be used. ready-made, 
But the 
i 


o the 


os substitutes for original inquiry and judgment. 


| 
| 


we consider the time that has been spent on the Palace of 


Yet the new must not be a! Justice, may seem likely to be begun towards the middle of 


the next century. 

When we consider the great variety of cases brought before 
Police Magistrates, and the number of persons who, in one 
way or another, have to pay a visit to the Police-Courts, we 
see that there is some reason for a reform of this kind. The 
amount of work done can only be ascertained by personal 
observation. The daily papers merely give a report of the 
more important business of the day, the crimes which have to 
undergo a preliminary investigation before being submitted to 
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a jury, the disputes of more than average interest, the cases 
in which some legal point is involved. But such matters, 
fortunately for the moral welfare of the community, do not 
occupy all our police-courts from ten to five. The multitude 
of little quarrels between neighbours, charges of drunken- 
ness, complaints about foul language, scuflles with the 
police, are things of the most constant occurrence. Then we 
may have disputes between a cabman and his fare, the existence 
of an unlicensed dog, the offence of selling coals by measure 
instead of by weight, the intrusion of a bicycle on the foot- 
path. We have merely chosen a few miscellaneous instances, 
but the truth is, that nothing is too high or too low for the 
cognizance of police magistrates. It is true they have no 
civil jurisdiction, but people every now and then come to con- 
sult them on purely civil questions, with a view of saving Gs. 8d. 
And all this work has to be done in a small room, cut up 
by two or three necessary divisions, having a table in the 
middle for one or two clerks and reporters, a passage at the 


side for witnesses, a dock which will just hold three persons, | 


and an open space at the back which may contain a hundred. 
It is said that in India the amount of respect paid to the 
judges is exactly measured by the quantity of punishment 
which they can inflict, and it is certain that only the power 
which the magistrates have of sending men to prison has any 
effect on the frequenters of the Court. There is nothing in 
these places of the prestige and dignity of justice as it is 
administered in the higher Courts, and sometimes we notice 
an amount of familiarity between the Bench and the 
witnesses which savours of a relaxation of discipline. The 
famous passage in ‘ Sartor Resartus’’ which makes the 
power over life and liberty reside in the Judge’s robes, 
has in it a certain germ of truth. We can hardly 
expect much reverence for the law from a rough who 
elbows his way into a police-court, and finds a quiet, gentle- 
manly man putting questions to witnesses and admonishing a 
prisoner. It is true that the words “ three months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour,” which come at the end of the exhor- 
tation, produce a different effect. But we think more might 
be done if our Courts were made to impress the spectators, and 
if there was something else besides punishment to keep up the 
dignity of the magistrate. Larger buildings cut off from the 
street, with an interna] arrangement which would keep the 
witnesses away from the public, and both from the prisoners ; 
a fuller staff of attendants, with better manners, more desirous 
of keeping order inside the Court than of being obnoxious to 
those who want to come in, are among the first necessities. 
Another, which applies equally to all Courts, and was at one 
time insisted upon for the Palace of Justice, is that the floor 
of the Court itself should be kept exclusively for people who 
have business. All others should be admitted to galleries, 
which ought to have a separate entrance. Thus the witnesses 
would not be crowded, and it would be much easier to keep 
order. Nothing would be simpler than to have iron curtains, 
which could be dropped before a gallery in case of any disturb- 
ance, while the people sitting in such places can be watched 
from below as well as from behind. Even if this somewhat 
stringent measure was not applied—and we do not wish to 
have it applied unless there was a necessity—the effect of the 
change would be salutary for those who are on business. 
It must not be forgotten that though many witnesses have 
some private object in view when they attend at police-courts, 
though persons who give thieves in charge hope to recover 
their property, public duty is the first consideration. When 
small things are taken a prosecutor would often drop the 
charge sooner than have the trouble of going through with it, 
and the annoyance to which he is exposed by our system puts 
& premium on compromise. It is high time that the restric- 


tions of the magistrates’ jurisdiction to thefts of a few shillings | 


in value should be revised, and that where a prisoner is willing 
to plead guilty, or the case against him is too clear for doubt, 
he should not be sent before a jury. If a single magistrate 
cannot be trusted with the infliction of more than a few 
months’ imprisonment, the case might be referred to the 
larger Bench which sits at certain intervals, the plea of guilty 
being already recorded, and a statement of the circumstances 
being sent up with it. But we see no objection to a single 
magistrate being allowed a greater latitude than he has at 
present, if at the same time we add to the dignity of his posi- 
tion. The greater publicity which would attend such Courts 
as we have suggested, the increased speed of justice, the more 
summary remedies for petty offences, could hardly fail to 
produce a good effect. At the same time, the externals of 
Justice would be more carefully observed, and law would be 
more directly associated with order. 


The main difficulty in the way seems to be the disorgani- 
zation of that which is popularly called London, but which 
really is the whole metropolis, with the exception of London. 
In many provincial towns the Town Hall provides a place for 
the accommodation of justice, but here we have nothing of 
the kind except the Guildhall, which belongs to the City. 
Externally there is nothing to distinguish our Police-Courts 
from the private houses and offices which adjoin them; they 
seem to have been chosen by accident, and to be retained 
for want of something better. It is well, no doubt, te 
have a number of Police-Courts in different parts of the 
town, instead of centralizing them, but this is now carried te 
excess. We can hardly need two Courts within so short a 
distance of each other as Bow Street and Great Marlborough 
Street, the Mansion House and the Guildhall. <A fusion of 
these Courts would give an opportunity for the erection of 
such buildings as we have recommended, and some of the 
other parts of London might also be brought together, The 
present divisions of the Courts seem to be parochial. The Act 
which regulates them describes them as “ the public office in 
Bow Street, and the police offices in the parishes of St. 
Margaret, Westminster; St. James, Westminster; St. Maryle- 
bone; St. Andrew, Holborn; St. Leonard, Shoreditch ; St. Mary, 
Whitechapel ; and St. John, Wapping.” What idea may be con- 
veyed by such terms must depend on the amount of each man’s 
local knowledge, but curiously enough, only two of the Courts, 
Bow Street and Marylebone, have kept their old names. We 
hope the public will not be much longer content with the old 
places. If we ever get the new Law Courts, if our Judges are 
ever to be lodged in stately and well-ventilated rooms, instead 
of being condemned to those which are at once dismal and 
stilling, a stimulus will probably be given to other improve- 
ments. It is safe to speak with some reservation about the 
Courts which have been expected so long, and which, after 
more than one promise of excellence, were almost shelved by 
economy. Even now it is possible that the internal arrange- 
ments once recognized as essential may be passed over, and 
Carey Street become merely a magnified Westminster. If so, 
there will be little hope of a change in our Police Courts, and 
yet the want is pressing. Their best chance is that they have 
not to wait for the High Court of Justice. 





THE MORALITY OF TREATY OBLIGATIONS. 
HERE is no branch of morals more difficult or more neglected 
than the moral law which ought to regulate the intercourse 
of nations, and no division of that law so perplexed or so perplex- 
ing as the obligation of a Treaty. It is very easy to say off-hand 
that in all moral questions a nation must obey the same laws as 
an individual, but it is extremely unsatisfactory. No nation does 
obey the same laws as an individual, and there are many points on 
which a nation in departing from those laws is held by the ablest 
moralists and by the instinctive conscience of mankind to be 
entirely blameless. ‘Take the whole question of war, for example. 
No Christian moralist allows it to be lawful to inflict death in 
revenge for insult ; all Churches alike, in their different ways, for- 
bidding duels, murders of vengeance, and private wars; yet the 
immense majority of thinkers hold that a national war may be 
completely justified by unendurable or very deliberate international 
insult. It is undoubtedly true, in the highest sense, that a nation 
has, and can have, no right to lie, to break engagements, or to 
rob; but men have differed from the beginning of time as to what, 
in national intercourse, constitutes lying, robbery, or faithlese 
breach of engagements. Is it robbery, for example, for a nation 
to possess itself of territory clearly belonging to another nation 
against its consent, and by an exercise of superior physical force ? 
Most people would say off-hand that it is robbery, but the assertion, 
though true in the abstract, is in practice limited by so many quali- 
fications that it has searcely any meaning. If the ** theft” has the 
approval of the inhabitants of the territory, as in the Venetian 
case ; or is essential to the * robber’s ” existence, as in the case of 
| Rome; or is clearly for the general benefit of mankind, as in the 
| case of savage territories,—then theft becomes in the eyes of 
| mankind, including moralists, legitimate or blameless acquisition. 
| Perhaps the most extreme case ever put before the world was that 
| of Hanover in 1566, when a State older than its conqueror, agxinst 
its own will, for no reason except the conqueror’s convenience, was 
| compelled by sheer force of arms to surrender its independence. If 
anybody's title ever was good that of the Manoverians was good, 
| and yet the instinct of mankind and the verdict of most good 
|men condoned the violation of that right. The truth would 
| seem to be that in such cases the “higher law” which is 
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recognized in every department of morals—as, for example, 
when a man steals to avert literal and immediate death 


| Suppose the guarantors were clearly and honestly of opinion that 
the guaranteed country would be much the better and the world 
much the better for the very conquest she had been guaranteed 





by starvation—but which can never be recognized by human 

jurisprudence, is tacitly accepted by mankind; and while the | against, yet she herself could not see it, what would be the true 
actors are often condemned, the act itself is excused, if it clearly | morality then? Should we have to fight Italy to prevent an 
conduces to the benefit of mankind outside the circle which profits | absorption, say, of Modena? We suspect we should, if we did our 
by the robbery. The sufferers are, in fact, held to deserve punish- | duty. Our statesmen would say,‘‘No. England, being a free State, 
ment for preferring their selfish will to the general interests of | the extreme unwillingness of the people to do anything paralyzes 
humanity, to which they are considered bound by stringent obliga- | the Government, and the best of moral excuses, inability, may be 


tions. ‘The grand object of moral laws, namely, the elevation of 
the individual in the seale of being, is considered, rather than the 
law itself, and the means are forgotten in satisfaction at the result. 
That, we admit, is not a quite satisfactory explanation—human 
motives, and ad human motives, entering into every conquest— 
but it is the only one by which we can reconcile the instinct of 
good men as to some conquests with any rule of morality at all. 


The world has, in fact, by bad and brutal means, exercised its | 


admitted right of imposing unpleasant laws for its own general 
benefit. 


It is here also, we suspect, that we must seek the solution | 


of the still more complicated question involved in the obliga- 
tion to observe a treaty. DPrimd fucie, every treaty made 
on due consideration through competent agents ought to 
be observed; yet the literal observance of that rule is usually 
impossible, and would very often be in a high degree immoral. 
It would be immoral, for example, to surrender the Orkneys 
because we are bound to 
the money for which they were pawned. Politicians, per- 
ceiving this, have sometimes declared that ‘Treaties are | 
mere declarations, binding only as long as it is convenient to | 
observe them, and inoperative in war; and moralists have | 
exhausted ingenuity in suggesting reserved cases,—to which, by the | 
way, a most sincere and lofty moralist, Mr. Gladstone, has this | 
week added one more. If the Power, he suggests, with whom the | 
contract was made is completely metamorphosed, the binding force 
of the contract ceases,—which is, no doubt, true in fact, but which, 
we suspect, could only be reconciled with morals by a somewhat 
wider argument. Ilad Prussia asked us to interfere to prevent 
her Saxon proviuces being taken away, Prussia’s increased strength, 
proved by defeat to be inadequate, would hardly have been a 
sufficient plea for repudiating the obligation. It is, we think, 
safer and wiser to hold that many treaties, though treaties in form, 
are, in truth, not so much treaties as laws passed by the informal but 
still existing and all-powerful European Legislature for the general 
benefit of mankind. The Treaties of Vienna seem to us of that sort. 
If they were treaties in the strict sense, half of them were morally 
invalid, as having been made under duress. ‘They rather consti- 
tuted a system under which Europe decreed that foreign affairs 
should be regulated, and under which accordingly they were regu- 
lated, with more or less success, but in peace, for nearly forty years. 
Whether any single nation had a right of insurrection against that 
system of law may be doubtful—though some such right must 
exist somewhere, else any international oppression might be made 


permanent—but of this we feel sure, that the Legislature which | 


established those laws had a right to repeal them, as she 


did when she acknowledged a Bonaparte as Sovereign of | 


There is a perplexing absence of formality, and 
therefore of definiteness, in all international acts of the 
highest importance ; but still, we take it, a moralist may 
justifiably hold the Treaties of 1815 to be repealed laws, super- 


France. 


seded by other laws, namely, the collection of new precedents which | 


Europe has not formulated, but on which she is every day acting. 
If this theory is sound, it follows that there may be treaties liable 


to repeal, while other treaties remain valid, and a good deal of the | 


moral perplexity of politicians vanishes. ‘The disregard shown to | 
the Treaties of 1815, for example, would in no degree justify the | 
breach of an agreement like ours to defend Belgium, which, though | 
embodied in the European Jaw, has never been repealed by Europe, 


and from the mode in which it has been consistently regarded has | 


become something besides a law, a special contract between two 
parties, both of whom are under the law. There was no faithless- | 
ness, in any fair sense of that word, in refusing to make war on | 
France because she elected a Bonaparte, but there would be faith- 
lessness in deserting Belgium because it was inconvenient to defend 
her. We should clearly in such a case be as guilty of immorality 
as an individual would be who had promised to bear a share in an 
enterprise, and then, because it threatened to be expensive, declared 
off. It is then only necessary to show the contract to make the 
obligation clear. ‘There is, however, a very subtle and very 


curious difliculty which in the case of a guarantee might by possi- 
bility arise, and which would excite a great conflict of opinion. 


surrender them on receipt of | 


| fairly pleaded”; but that, after all, though practically conclusive, is 
morally wrong, for the people who made the contract ought not 
to be so unwilling to fulfil it, ought, on the contrary, to compel 
themselves to keep their engagements, even to their own hurt. 





THE STORY OF RALAHINE. 

F ever there was a romance in facts and figures, it is the story 
of Ralahine, as told by Mr. William Pare, in a recently pub- 
lished volume.* In the year 1830—one of the blackest periods 
that Ireland has passed through during this century—at the 
height of the conacre question, in a time of famine and rebellion, 
when “‘ Terry Alts” and ‘ Lady Clare Boys” were going about 
in armed bands demanding reductions of rents and increase of 
wages, ordering the landlords to make regulations in accordance 
with their wishes,—in one of the four counties in which ‘‘ the law 
seemed no longer to exist,”"—in that one in particular of the four 
of which “ all decent persons” declared that it was ‘‘no longer 
tolerable as a place of residence,” an Irish landlord who had taken 
up the views of Mr. Owen, John Scott Vandeleur, began prepara- 
| tions for a co-operative experiment among his own labourers, 
| comprising comfortable stone-built cottages for married labourers, 
| two storeys high, slated and glazed, dormitories for single women 
| and for single men respectively, a store, a school, and a large 
| dining-hall, 30 feet by 15 feet, with a meeting, class, or lecture 
room over. ‘There had been agrarian murders in the county 
already, but whilst the work was proceeding the very steward in 
charge—a harsh, overbearing man—was shot dead one night 
from an opposite window whilst bolting his door, and the assassin 
escaped scot-free. Nothing daunted,—though his own family had 
fled from the mansion, leaving it in charge of the armed police, 
| —Mr. Vandeleur went to England and secured the services of a 
young Manchester man, Mr. E. T. Craig, as secretary to, and 

organizer of, the proposed association. 

Mr. Craig, on arriving at Ralahine, in the spring of 1831, found 
everything against him. The relatives of the murdered steward, 
who believed in nothing but the old brow-beating system, the 
labourers themselves, were alike hostile to the new comer. He 
was cautioned not to return after sunset by the same road which 
he left by, was struck by a stone, found in his path a threatening 
letter with a coffin drawn on it. Before he had been in the 
country six weeks four murders were committed in the neighbour- 
hood, besides many agrarian outrages, in spite of a “ Peace 
Preservation Act” then in force. The Ralahine peasantry 
were Roman Catholics, very ignorant, some of them very 
superstitious. ‘They forbad their children to speak English, they 
equally disliked to let Englishmen learn Irish, so that when Mr. 
Craig asked one of the labourers, “ who was more intelligent than 
the rest,” to teach him the proper response to the national greet- 
ing, ‘‘ Cead mille fealte!” (‘* A hundred thousand welcomes !”), he 
was instructed to reply with an Erse “‘ Go to the Devil,” and earned 
nothing but black looks and curses till he discovered the trick that 

had been played upon him. 

However, after Mr. Craig had spent some months in thoroughly 
| ascertaining the condition of the peasantry, aud in conferring 
| fully with Mr. Vandeleur as to the carrying out of his designs, 
| the buildings being now completed, in November, 1531, the whole 
of the labourers and artizans on the estate, and some living in the 
immediate neighbourhood, about 40 in all, exclusively of six orphan 
| youths and children, were assembled to hear their landlord’s views 
explained, and to examine the proposed laws of ‘ ‘The Ralahine 
| Agricultural and Manufacturing Co-operative Association.” The 

| little constituent assembly seems to have lasted three days, and at 
its close a ballot was taken for the admission of members, Mr. 
Craig himself voluntarily submitting to the vote. None were on 
| this occasion rejected, and a community was formed consisting of 
21 adult single men, 7 married men, 5 single and 7 married 
| women, with 7 orphan boys and girls under seventeen, and 5 
infants under nine. Of these only eighteen were efficient labour- 
ing men, and among the admitted members were an old widow 
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fit only to look after the poultry, with her six children, one a 
feeble hunchback,—Mr. Vandeleur being determined ‘ that he 
should not be reproached with casting off the infirm and helpless,” 


| elsewhere for 60s. 


The potato, hitherto the only stay of the 
peasantry, gave place to better and more varied food. A piece of 
stony ground, used before as an orchard, was turned into a 


and that it should not be said ‘ that the experiment was not made | kitchen-garden, from which “ every member, by first applying to 


with a fair average of the population as then existing.” 


For the details of the arrangements entered into we must refer | wanted, without measure, count, or charge.” 
The association rented | home festival in 1833 there was “liberally supplied, for the 
the Ralahine estate, comprizing 618 English acres, of Mr. | 
Vandeleur, under a written agreement for twelve months, at a} 
rent payable in kind, of the money value (with interest at 6 per | 


the reader to Mr. Pare’s volume. 


cent. on live stock, buildings, &c.), of £900 a year. All the stock, 
implements of husbandry, and other property were to belong to 
Mr. Vandeleur till paid for, when they weuld become the joint 
property of the society. Trees might be cut down for building 
purposes, on condition of planting two for each one removed. Mr. 
Vandeleur was the president of the society and of a governing 
Committee of nine, with power to choose the secretary, treasurer, 
and storekeeper, the two former being ex-officio members of the 
Committee, to direct the discharge of any member for misbehaviour 
during the first twelve months, and to veto the nomination of any 
new member. 

The hours of labour were to be from six to six in summer, from 
day-break till dark in winter, one hour being allowed for dinner. 
The rate of wages was the then current one, viz., 8d. a day for 
men, and 5d, a day for women (the landlord allowing something 
extra to officials and artizans), but was to be raised progressively, 
according to the success of the association; the wages were ‘ ex- 
pected” to be *‘ laid out at the store” in the articles kept there, 
but any other articles might be purchased elsewhere. Nomember 
was expected to perform any service or work but such as was 
“agreeable to his or her feelings,” or he or she was able to 
perform; but if any member thought another was not ‘ use- 
fully employing his or her time,” it was the duty of such 
member to report it to the committee, and that of the committee 
to bring the matter before a general meeting, which might expel 
the ‘‘useless member.” All damage done by a member to the 
society’s property was to be made good out of his wages. Every 
individual was to “ enjoy perfect liberty of conscience and freedom 
in the expression of opinions and in religious worship.” The use 
of nicknames was forbidden, as also gaming, the keeping by 
&ndividuals of fourfooted beasts or poultry, and (wonderful to relate!) 
the use of “spirituous liquors of any kind, tobacco, or snuff.” 
Disputes between members were to be referred to arbitration. 
If any member wished to marry a non-member, the non-member 
was to be balloted for, and if rejected, both were to leave the 
society. Refractory members might be expelled by a three-fourths’ 
vote. The society met in general meeting weekly, when the 
treasurer’s accounts, as audited by the Committee, and the 
“‘suggestion-book” were read out. The books and accounts of 
the society were open to the inspection of all the members. 

In less than two months, we are assured, ‘ the association was 
in complete and satisfactory working order ;” the “‘ new system ” 
became the talk of the peasantry ; applications for admission came 
in, and Mr. Pare declares that ‘from this period murders and 
agrarian outrages began to diminish in the neighbourhood and 
throughout the county, whilst they increased in Queen’s County 
and other districts.” The substitution, for the hated rule of a 
steward, of that of ‘ the Committee,” whose directions were hung 
up on a slate every night in the public room, each man’s occupation 
for the next day being set opposite his number, worked admirably. 
Men would go to their occupations “without a question 
being asked, a command given, or complaint made.” Idlers 
were tamed into industry by public opinion and ridicule. At 
harvest-time, when ‘the whole society used voluntarily to work 
longer than the time specified, each and all seemed fired by a wild 
enthusiastic determination to achieve some glorious enterprise,” 
and this without any extra pecuniary reward. The produce of the 
estate in 1832 was about £1,700, the cost of distribution less than 
£50. The first reaping machine ever employed in Ireland was 
introduced in Ralahine during the second year’s operations. After 
the first week, the weekly drawings of the members were paid in 
‘*]abour-notes,” receivable at the store, which eventually ‘ ap- 
peared to be preferred to coin.” The economy realized through 
the store was so great that, for instance, in the week ending 14th 
February, 1832, whilst the labour-drafta of the members amounted to 
£10 43, 2d., the expenditure for food was only £4 Os, 114d., leaving 
£6 3s. 25d. of labour-notes in the members’ hands for clothing and 
other expenditure, and for savings. By the 6th October, 1833, 
the food and lodging of 81 persons averaged under 1s, 7d. per 
week each, and it was reckoned that the Ralahine people enjoyed 
as much comfort for Gs. 6d. a week as they could have obtained 





the gardener, could at any time have anything he or she 
At a harvest- 


first time in Ralahine, bread made from the new wheat, grown, 


garnered, threshed, and ground on the estate.” The cooking for 
the whole society was performed by one woman and one man, the 
single men and women taking their meals together in the dining- 
hall, the married members either with them or at their own 
cottages. An English visitor in 1833 declared that he had “ not 
seen the same number of working people looking so healthy, 
active, cheerful, and fit for labour in any part of England 
or Ireland.” ‘The effect of the training on the children 
was ‘‘surprising.” During the entire existence of the asso- 
ciation “there was not a single day's illness among the 


members, although great numbers outside the community 
suffered from fever, whilst the mortality from cholera in 


Limerick and the neighbourhood was very great.” Moral fevers 
and plagues disappeared equally. Amidst all “ the agitation for 
the Reform Bill, and for * Repale,’ not one memer of the society 
ever lost an hour or was absent from the estate in attendance at 
any of the political meetings.” Even outside mendicancy 
vanished. Nota beggar visited the place during the last eighteen 
months of the system. 

In November, 1833, the society was progressing more rapidly 
than it ever had done. The value of the estate was con- 
siderably enhanced, the buildings had been improved and ex- 
tended. The rent had been paid, twenty acres of new land had 
been brought into cultivation, all the land was in good heart. But 
early in that month Mr. Vandeleur, who had made it the rule of 
the Ralahine Association “that no gaming of any kind be prac- 
tised by any member of the society,” fled suddenly to America, 
having gambled away at a Dublin club the whole of his property, 
and with it the very existence of the association. He was never 
heard of more; everything fell to pieces, and the “ Story of 
Ralahine ” remained alone to be told, as a fairy tale of political 
economy, by one who had been an eye-witness of its reality. 





DE MAISTRE’S DOCTRINE OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
OW that the Council of the Vatican has declared the Pope 

to be Infallible when he speaks ex cathedraé on questions of 

faith or morals, it is interesting to note the grounds on which 
the doctrine has been defended by the ablest minds of the Latin 
Church. Indeed, for a defence that will bear the slightest 
scrutiny of the unfettered reason, we must go back from the 
Mannings of the present generation to the De Maistres of the past. 
Although the ablest man in the Infallibilist party, Archbishop 
Manning is essentially dogmatic in his process of thought; his 
intellect does not betray even a dawning aptitude to perceive 
the necessities of philosophical proof; the first and the last word 
of his dialectic is an appeal to the ipse dizit of the Church; and 
with such a reasoner, it is as hopeless to contend on grounds of 
scientific certitude, as with aman who should answer an argument 
for the overthrow of the Napoleonic dynasty by an appeal to the 
divine right of Kings. Dr. Newman, on the other hand, is essen- 
tially rationalistic. His intellect ever goes in search of a meta- 
physical or an ethical basis for his dogmatic system. But for his 
profoundly reverential nature, his sense of the awfulness of sin, 
and his distrust of that very reasoning power with which he has 
been pre-eminently gifted, he would have been the most sceptical 
thinker of his generation, and have applied to dogmatic theology 
some such destructive analysis as Hume applied to all systems of 
philosophy. Essentially the same in type of mind was the Comte de 
Maistre. At once a thinker and a fanatic, he had lived through 
the terrors of the French Revolution, had noted the strength of 
the intellectual forces which laid throne and altar in the dust, 
and had seen the inability of theology to win the battle of intel- 
lectual conviction unless she should use such weapons of dialectic 
as were forged in the armoury of Voltaire. Hence, although the 
most devoted of believers aud the most loyal subject of the Holy 
See, he made his apologies for the faith essentially rationalistic. 
His defence of Papal Infallibility is such an argument as might 
have come from Voltaire, if that satirist had been a believer, and 
if the clearness of his head had lessened in proportion to the 
increase of his reverence. De Maistre’s Du Pape is the ablest 
plea for the reality of the powers with which the successive Holy 
Fathers are now declared to have been invested since the dawn 
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of the Church; and, indeed, it is also the only plea that 
can be conscientiously read by thinkers who scruple to waste 
their time, or who do not seek to fathom the depth of human 
credulity. 

Casting aside the rubbish which has been piled up round the 
grave of General Councils, De Maistre at once appeals to the 
reasoning intellect, and says that ‘infallibillity in the spiritual 
order, and sovereignty in the temporal order, are two words per- 
fectly synonymous. Both express that high power which 


governs all others, from which all others are derived, 
which rules and is not ruled, which judges and is not 
judged. When,” he adds, ‘* we say that the Church is infallible, 


we demand for her, I must point out, no special privilege ; 
we demand only that she should enjoy a right common to all 
possible Sovereigns, who necessarily act as if they were infallible ; 
for all Government is absolute; and from the moment in which 
it can be resisted on the pretext that it is wrong or unjust, it 
ceases to exist.” De Maistre thus states his argumeaot with 
admirable brevity and precision. ‘To give it logical completeness, 
he adds that in every country absolute power must be the attri- 
bute of some one person or assembly. Although the power of 
governing England, for example, is said to be distributed among 
the three Estates of the realm, the distribution is only theoretical, 
and the real custodian of supreme authority is neither the Crown 
nor the House of Lords, but the House of Commons. And so, 
argues De Maistre, must it be with the Church. ‘The supreme 
authority over the Church must dwell somewhere. All Catholics 
admit that it dwells either in an Gicumenical Council or in the 
Papacy. De Maistre adds that, in one sense, it resides in both. It 
must reside in a General Council; for such an assembly represents 
the whole Church, and the whole Church has the guarantee of its 
Divine Founder against the victory of error. But practically it must 
reside in the Papacy; for General Councils can be summoned 
only at periods separated by generations, or by centuries, and the 
Church must be governed during theinterval by some authority com- 
missioned to pronounce what is infallibly true in morals or in faith. 
The Pope must be the custodian of that certitude. Did the Church 
lack such a court of appeal as that furnished by the Sce of St. 
Peter, she would fall into an anarchy of warring sects. Statesmen 
and men of the world must so clearly see this fact that, even if 
they had never heard of the commission given to the chief of the 
Apostles, and never read a page of the apologists for Papal Infalli- 
bility, they would look among the courts of the Church for some 
abiding tribunal whose decrees had the finality of death. 

Such is De Maistre’sjargument. It is addressed to rationalists 
as much as to believers in the most dogmatic form of Christianity. 
It assumes no basis of theology, and makes no appeal to the 
authority of the Church. And, above all things, it is essentially 
French. It is French in its neatness, its lucidity, and the appar- 
ently unanswerable force which it packs into the compass of suc- 
cessive epigrams. ‘The very completeness of such arguments, 
however, instantly raises a suspicion of their soundness in minds 
familiar with the intricacy of the logical avenues which lead to 
philosophical truth, and with what we may call the highly organ- 
ized character of human conviction. Such emphatically is the 
suspicion raised by thejseemingly triumphant completeness of De 
Maistre’s chain of proof. The doctrine is too clear to be true. 
And, in fact, it is the mere;mirage of logic, with as little reality as 
the air-built cities of the desert, which lure on the traveller by 
their defined array of terrace and dome, only to reward him with an 
expanse ofempty air. Between the supremacy of a secular govern- 
ment or tribunal, on the one hand, and the infallibility of the Papacy 
on the other, there is’no such analogy as that drawn by the Comte de 
Maistre. A secular government or tribunal must, indeed, be supreme 
within its own boundaries; but it exercises, and can exercise, 
supremacy over actions or words alone. ‘Thoughts or beliefs are 
beyond its province. In effect it says to the subjects of a country, 
** You must fulfil certain conditions in order to obtain the right 
of residence or the privilege of citizenship; and, if you fail to 
comply with the stipulated terms, you will be punished in propor- 
tion to the gravity of your offence,—punished by imprisonment, or 
by exile, or by death.” Nothing more can a secular power do, or 
attempt todo. And in so far as the Papacy attempts to reach no 
remoter end, the analogy between its jurisdiction and that of a 
secular court is complete. When it stipulates that a certain faith 
must be taught, and certain acts of obedience performed, by those 
who fill the offices of the episcopate and the priesthood, it exercises 
no greater authority over the Latin Church than our own Parlia- 
ment exercises over England, 





Papacy one hairsbreadth nearer to infallibility. In the sense thas 
we have described, the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland is not less supreme than the Papacy itself, and were the 
reasoning of De Maistre sound, it would be not less infallible ; for 
it has supreme power to lay down the conditions on which it will 
grant admission to its communion-table, or which it will exact 
from the members of its ministry. But the French apologist is 
not content to abide by the analogy which really exists 
between a Government like that of England, and a Govern- 
ment like that of Rome. Although the several States of 
Kurope are ruled collectively by no central authority, he 
assumes that such an authority must exercise jurisdiction over 
the several sections of the Christian Church; and that assump- 
tion takes for granted a crowd of the very doctrines which have 
caused and which perpetuate the divisions of Christendom. De 
Maistre makes the far more important assumption, that there 
exists an analogy between an authority which defines the words 
that men must not say, or the acts that men must not do, and an 
authority which defines the thoughts that men must not think. 
While the secular tribunal proclaims that persons who commit 
certain offences will forfeit the rights of citizens or receive the 
punishment of felons, the Papacy declares that men who believe 
certain doctrines, or do not believe certain others, are guilty of a 
sin for which, if they do not repent, they shall be punished with 
hell fire. ‘lhe one authority exacts obedience to a definite code of 
law, but does not and cannot require the citizen to believe that 
tie code is morally just; the other claims a despotism over the 
most hidden recesses of the mind, the most subtile promptings of 
the will, and utters the command, * ‘Think as I think, or go inte 
the place of the damned.” ‘he two claims are bound together by 
not the faintest thread of analogy. ‘The difference between the 
pretensions is as great as that between time and eternity. De 
Maistre would, of course, reply that it is the function of the 
Church to define her doctrines; that, in order to be effective, her 
definition must be authoritative; that they cannot be authorita- 
tive uuless they be infallibly true; and that the custodian of infalli- 
bility must be the Pope. Butin the sense implied by De Maistre, not 
one of these propositions receives the slightest warrant from the 
analogy of the power wielded by civil Governments ; each takes for 
granted a whole world of disputed doctrines ; and, if tested by that 
reasoning faculty to which De Maistre makes his appeal, each is 
adjudged to be as monstrous a fiction as the stories of the Greek 
gods. So the French logician’s clever dialectic brings us back te 
the weary cloud-land whence we set out, and once more sets us 
face to face with the old fog-bank of assumptions. 

But if the doctrine of Papal Infallibility is untenable on the 
grounds set forth by De Maistre, equally untenable on the same 
grounds is the doctrine that the attribute of Infallibility guides the 
deliberations of a General Council. An Gicumenical synod of the 
Church, no less than the Papacy, claims despotic jurisdiction over 
the thought and the will; and, whether the claim be just or not, it 
finds no warrant from the analogy of the jurisdiction exercised by 
secular assemblies over actions and words. ‘The rationalistis 
argument of De Maistre fails in the one case as completely as in 
the other. And, iudeed, no man who can reason logically will 
attempt to argue that on rationalistic grounds the doctrine of 
Conciliar infallibility is more tenable than the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility. ‘Che proposition that 750 men are more likely to be 
endowed collectively with the attribute of infallibility than one 
man lies utterly beyond the domain of proof. For in estimating 
degrees of probability we must argue from such facts as lie 
within our own experience, and that monitor says as little 
about collective as about individual infallibility. If we can 
trust to the evidence of our senses and our reason, no assembly 
ever gave its decisions with infallible precision. ‘The theory 
that a Council is infallible is, therefore, as completely outside 
the sphere of probability as the theory that the inhabitants of 
the planet Mars are at this moment studying the Llegelian philo- 
sophy. ‘lo speak of applying the doctrine of probability to sucha 
case is as meaningless as to propose a trigouometrical survey of 
our moral consciousness. On rationalistic grounds, it is not more 
probable that seven hundred men, or seven hundred million men, 
should be infallible, than it is that infallibility should be the attri- 
bute of one; nor, on the same grounds, is it more improbable that 
an uninstructed Hottentot should be infallible, than it is that 
infallibility should stamp the collective decrees of the Vatican 
Council. On rationalistic grounds, all we can aver is that, 
in certain cases, bodies of men have a greater chance of being 


If there is any analogy between aj right than one man; but such a proposition is separated by 


nation and a church, the Papacy cannot be denied such supremacy | a0 infinite distance from the proposition that bodies of men 
But such a supremacy does not bring the! have a greater chance than one man of being infallible. And, 
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indeed, both outside and inside the Latin Church, the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility has been exposed to criticisms which are 
absolutely marvellous examples of logical inconsistency. ‘The 
doctrine that God has given the power of infallibly uttering His 
decrees to elegant Pagans like Leo X., or to monsters of depravity 
like Alexander IV., has been branded as an indictment against 
the morality of Heaven, by men who teach in the same breath 
that Heaven permits sinless infants to perish if they die unsanc- 
tified by the sprinkling of water and the invocation of the 
Trinity. As an essentially immoral doctrine, the tenet of 
Papal Infallibility is insignificant when compared with the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. But the most remarkable 
specimen of inconsistent criticism is presented by those who laugh 
at the doctrine of Papal infallibility, and yet believe in the High- 
Church doctrine of clerical ordination. It is, no doubt, a marvel- 
lous theory that an elderly gentleman in the Vatican should have 
power to determine with infallible accuracy what is rizht or wrong 
in matters of faith or morals; but the marvel becomes absolutely 
insignificant when compared with the marvel of the stupendous 
doctrine that, by the act of canonical ordination, every clergy- 
man is gifted with the power of working an indefinite number of 
“invisible miracles” in the dispensation of the sacraments. In 
comparison with that indefinitely multiplied and self-perpetuating 
miracle, the standing-still of Joshua’s sun at Ajalon was a trifling 
occurrence, and the fact of Papal Infallibility is scarcely worthy 
of notice. ‘That educated men should readily believe the Pope or 
the meanest of the priesthood to be capable of transubstantiating 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, and yet should 
hold it absurd to believe him capable of infallibly distinguishing 
theological truth from error, shows how unguided are the mass 
even of educated men by the rudimentary processes of logical 
thought. 

With every weapon of logic except the logic of facts the 
Mannings have won a signal triumph over their opponents. The 
sight of Newman and Gratry, Dupanloup and Hyacinthe, driven 
into a corner, aud struggiing against the resistless inferences from 
the professions of their own faith, is a sight which, to use the 
pathetic words cited by Newman himself, ‘‘ makes the heart of the 
just sad.” And yet it is to the inconsistent men that earnest thinkers 
turn with yearning sympathy. ‘The minds of those men are too 
noble, their impulses too true, to let them speak with the con- 
sistency demanded by their dogmatic system of faith. It is easy 
for narrow and essentially ecclesiastical natures like Archbishop 
Manning to accept the guidance of what Newman contemptuously 
ealls a “ paper logic.” ‘The clay of their souls readily takes the 
shape of the dogmatic mould. ‘Their aspirations find ample room 
within the paltry limits of what, through a pitiful misapplication 
of the words used by our Lord, is called the Church. ‘They have 
so permitted theology to stifle the promptings of nature and of 
reason, that no dogmatic tenet shocks their mind or even their moral 
sense. Their condemnation is found in their very consistency. 
But men of larger natures and more heroic hearts find, as 
Newman has found, that even when they formally surrender their 
reason and their will into the keeping of a Fetish which they call 
the Church, they cannot free themselves from the recurring agony of 
aspirations for a wider and mistier horizon of faith than that pre- 
sented by a theology which sharply divides the true from the false, 
which marks off with terrible precision the lost from the saved, 
and which draws the line at the dictates of a principle that outrages 
the moral sense. Even Newman has not allowed his fine nature 
free play. As Mr. Goldwin Smith has said, in an essay of remark- 
able power and precision of statement, “ the structure of his mind 
is such, that it seeks first that which is good, and in the second 
place that which is true.” But his nature is too broad and his 
instincts too fine to allow of his being narrowly consistent with 
the principles of his creed; and the protest which he penned 
against the dogma of Papal Infallibility, in his famous 
letter to Bishop Ullathorne, presents a memorable picture of 
a great and good man struggling with unavailing agony in 
the iron embrace of a dogmatic system. Newman is greater 
than his creed, and hence he wins the reverential homage 
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ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
—_—@——. 

VIII.—HENRY III. 
| T is not difficult to state the main characteristic of Henry of 
| Winchester. Without being a fool in understanding, he was 
| (perhaps with one exception) the weakest in mental capacity of 
all the Plantagenets. He was, in himself, in everything, simply 
insignificant, sc far as a very weak man can be insignificant. It 
is, however, an unfortunate fact that weakness by no means 
implies powerlessness to do harm to others, but that, on the con- 
trary, it is one of the greatest sources of evil and mischief, 
though the moral responsibility attaching to the weak-doer 
himself may be comparatively slight. A very weak man is, by 
virtue of that very nature, at the mercy of his own imperfect 
power of judgment, as well as of the mistaken or ill-disposed 
suggestions of others, and, without any malicious intentions on 
his own part, perhaps even from a misdirection of good inten- 
tions, may destroy the happiness of those who have deserved 
best at his hands. ‘To deal with such a man is even more 
dangerous sometimes than to cope with an avowed cnemy. Under 
extremely favourable circumstances, indeed, and where the oppor- 
tunities of personal judgment and action are at the minimum, and 
the counsels of good advisers most influential, such a man may 
pass through life without doing much, or even any mischief, 
and may leave behind him chiefly the impression created 
by an amiable disposition, and a kindly wish to act rightly 
and pleasantly towards all men. But place such a man in 
a position of power and responsibility, where frequent action 
is demanded, and sound judgment on men and things is a 
constantly pressing necessity, and the moral depravation of the 
character may be incalculable, and the mischievous results to others 
may beirreparable. Such a position was that of Henry ILI. From 
his earliest years he was placed in a situation which demanded the 
exercise of more than ordinary sagacity, and in this quality he 
was unfortunately entirely wanting. Weak men, who have been 
thus dangerously forced into action, are divided in the course they 
pursue into two classes. In the one class the mental incapacity 
takes the form of overweening self-confidence, and their con- 
duct is consequently marked by a total disregard of the opinion 
and counsels of everyone else. Perhaps this is the less dan- 
gerous class, since we can ascertain with some certainty the 
tendencies and limits of the incapacity, from our knowledge of 
the personal character of the self-sufficient fool, and so can guard 
to some extent against the consequences of his folly. But there is 
another class, who are sufficiently conscious of their own incapacity 
of forming a correct judgment as to any course of action, and who 
consequently are never happy unless they are consulting and con- 
fiding absolutely in other men. If there were any reliance to 
be placed on the constancy of this dependence, we might, even 
here, be to a certain extent assured as to the future. But with 
many of this class the distrust of their own abilities which leads 
them to consult and throw themselves on another man, leads them 
also afteratime to distrust their own judgment of that man’s capacity 
for giving them good advice, or his disposition to do so; and then, 
hastily throwing over their adviser, they repose as implicitly on the 
suggestions of some new counsellor, to whom their weak nature has 
been drawn by some chance, or in whose hands they have been 
persuaded to place themselves by designing intriguers. It is hope- 
less to attempt to anticipate the course of action of a man 60 
swayed to and fro, and it is quite vain to hope to guard against 
the consequences of his vacillating confidences. Such a man was 
Henry II]. A modern writer says of him:—‘ Henry spent his 
life in pitiable alternations between blind confidence and almost 
ludicrous mistrust. De Burgh, Des Roches, Peter of Rivaulx, 
Segrave, Montfort, and many more experienced the same treat- 
ment,—the result, probably, not so much of caprice, in the common 
sense of the word, as of a clinging weakness of character and a 
conscious inability to estimate the men by whom he was served. 
A suspicion which he was incapable of forming for himself un- 
nerved his weak judgment when presented by another, and he 
fancied himself betrayed and undone by the man to whom but an 
hour before he would have trusted everything.” Henry not only 





of thinkers who believe the distinctive tenets of his theology to 
be fundamentally immoral. A rationalist in the camp of the 
dogmatists, he has tried, like Joseph de Maistre, to array dialec- 
tic on the side of his Church, and he has failed as signally as the 
French apologist. And equally signal will be the failure of 
apologies for every system of theology, except that which ad- 
dresses its last word of appeal, not to the Church, but to the moral 


found it impossible to make up his mind on any subject without 
‘referring to the counsels of those who swayed him for the time, 
but he could hardly ever be relied on, even by them, for continu- 
| ing long in the same resolution. A curious example of this is pre- 
‘sented in his matrimonial negotiations. It seemed as if he would 
|/mever be married. Fair representatives of Brittany, Austria, 


law which, in a thousand forms, is written by God on the/| Bavaria, Bohemia, and the Counts of Bigorre and Ponthieu 


consciences of men. 


appeared successively in the field, only to be dismissed again, 
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seemingly without a reason. At last Eleanor of Provence was in 
the ascendant, and her he ultimately married, her sister, the 
Queen of France, writing significantly that she will not detain her 
sister, lest Henry should change his mind. 

It is very difficult to estimate the moral rank of such a man. As 
we have said, it is possible, under peculiar circumstances, that he 
may be and remain a good man. But it will be seen at once that 
the same incapacity for action may also, not improbably, be 
indicative of a similar incapacity to resist temptations to evil. 
How far such deviations from the right may be conscious and inten- 
tional, and how far they may be the results of a sheer incapacity to 
discern the limits of right and wrong, it is not so easy to decide. 
Henry was certainly not in his nature an evil-disposed man, like 
his father John. On the contrary, he appears to have been a 
kindly, well-meaning man, so far as his blind prejudices and 
equally blind confidences would allow. He did not probably desire 
to do anything which he did not for the time fancy that he hada 
right to do, and he probably never wished to wantonly inflict 
ill on any man. He preferred doing kind actions to the reverse, 
and he would always rather think well of a man than the con- 
trary, if his weak, self-distrustful nature, so easily imposed on, 
would only have allowed him to continue to think well of hin. 
But he might be persuaded to think any evil of any man, 
and under the influence of this belief, he might be led to 
commit the grossest injustice, and sometimes (though not 
so frequently) acts of severe cruelty. Tis offences, how- 
ever, against morality lay chiefly in the direction of absence 
of good faith, He was so constantly untrue to himself, 
and so often believed, and did one day what he had thoroughly 
rejected and opposed the previous day, that he seems to have lost 
all idea of the sanctity or obligations of a solemn promise or 
a deeply-plighted engagement. A more willing or shameless 
perjurer there has scarcely ever existed. On this point he had no 
scruples, and conscience appeared to be utterly dead. Yet with 
all his fickleness and falseness, Henry was never hated as his 
father John was. Men felt at times that he was intolerable, 
and that he must be deposed, or suspended from the regal 
functions. But, personally, though he was much despised, 
he was regarded with the compassionate allowance which manifest 
weakness of character often inspires in stronger minds, even when 
the injury suffered from it has been considerable. lleury was 
subject to violent fits of passion, during which he behaved in the 
most unkinglike manner. But his resentment after it had ex- 
pressed itself in the first impulsive act of fury was not of a per- 
manently enduring character. His will was too feeble and change- 
able to admit of his being lastingly vindictive, and he was spiteful 
rather than revengeful. Like most of his race he was very supers- 
titious, and he was more really devout, so far as the outward 
ceremonies of religion were concerned, than most of them. He 
had a real reverence for sacred things, and men of truly saintly 
character were always regarded by him with respectful and 
admiring awe. But he was not restrained from his preju- 
dices or any offences by religious influences, and he had as 
little scruple in plundering and oppressing the clergy as in the 
case of the laity. Both alike experienced the ‘evils of his extor- 
tions as they did of his general misrule. He was from his very 
nature incapable of keeping money in his exchequer, and he was 
equally unscrupulous in the means he employed to replenish his 
coffers. Like many weak persons, he seems to have had the idea 
that all men owed certain duties to him, without any reciprocal 
acts being due on his part. He was made to spend, and they 
were made to find the money for his expenditure,—and he 
had a genuine sense of being injured, if his subjects refused 
to continue to supply his extravagance and foster his misgovern- 
ment. 

Tt need not be said that the nature of his government vacillated 
with the paramount influence to which he was for the time subject. 
Now it was kept in some degree of order, and made conformable 
as much as possible to Jaw and justice, under the guardianship of 
the Earl Marshal and the tutelage of Stephen Langton. ‘Then 
came the firm, energetic, but somewhat oppressive rule of Pandulf, 
when for a time England became a dependency, in fact as well 
as in name, of the Court of Rome. The downfall of this was 
followed by the ascendancy and just but unbending rule of 
Hubert de Burgh, on whose overthrow the King, for the first 
time, was able to indulge his own natural tastes without 
restraint, and the rule ensued of the Foreign Favourites, which 
precipitated the civil wars. Yet through all these changes 
of administration the King’s thoughtless and purposeless 


extravagance exercised a more or less deleterious influence 
Fayouritism is, as we ,have 


over the course of affairs. 





said, an almost unavoidable imputation against Kings, Shien 
personal friendships must of necessity assume much of that 
character, and with such a weak man as Henry of Winchester 
it was only natural that the favouritism should appear in the 


most undesirable form. He did not, like John, wilfully 
prefer bad men, but he took men, good or bad, just 
as they caught his fancy and mastered his understanding. 
Now it was a Des Roches or a De Valence; now it was 
De Montfort. But he had a peculiar liking for foreigners as 
such, in preference to Englishmen or Anglo-Normans. Whether 
or not owing to the blood he inherited from bis mother, Isabella 
of Angouléme, or to that derived from his grandmother, Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, he was essentially Aquitainian or Provengal in his cast 
of mind and his tastes, though it was the Aquitainian type in its 
feeblest and most degraded form. He was not devoid, indeed, of 
personal courage, but his whole cast of character was effeminate. 
‘The somewhat stern energy of his Anglo-Norman subjects annoyed, 
and their want of refinement disgusted him, and he sought 
friends and associates in the Continental school of man- 
ners. In accordance with his character, he had not the 
deep and more serious learning of his Angevin ancestors, 
and cared little for what we should call /earned men. But he 
took much pleasure in poetry and romances, and his devoutness 
and his zsthetic tastes both found a noble expression in the Abbey 
at Westminster. His wife, Eleanor of Provence, was herself a 
poetess, and a member of a highly accomplished family. Henry 
may (if he reasoned at all on the matter) have justified his ad- 
vancement of foreigners to high office in England, by the fact that 
he was the Sovereign of Continental as well as insular provinces, 
and that Anglo-Normans ruled for the most part in Guienne and 
Gascony. ‘There was the important difference, however, that the 
presence and rule of Englishmen were sought and demanded by 
the towns of South France as a protection against their own 
feudal oppressors, while in England town and country alike re- 
volted against the rule of aliens. Yet we cannot wonder at or 
much blame this partiality of Henry’s (to which, indeed, we owe 
the introduction of the great De Montfort into the field of Eng- 
lish politics); but he carried it to such an excess, and showed 
such a disposition to substitute foreigners for natives in every 
branch of the Administration, local as well as central, that had it 
been submitted to, a second Conquest would have been effected, 
and a second Doomsday Book would have been a necessity as well 
as a project. Of course, the Barons resisted vigorously, though 
not with continuous concert, and the rest of the reign of Ienry, 
down to the rise of the influence of his son Earl Edward in the 
adininistration, was an oscillation between Revolutionary govern- 
ments and Royal misrule. With the ascendancy of Earl Edward 
naturally began a new era in English history, and the personal 
rule of Henry almost entirely ceased. 

Such appears to us to have been the character of Henry of 
Winchester, with whom sympathies and tastes supplied the place 
of principles, and self-assertion found its only development in 
inconstancy. He was too weak a man to be either a good man or 
a bad man. Asa King, he was simply worthless. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
an ~+ —_ 
THE PREMIER AND THE WAR. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—There have been two ‘shocks to confidence.” The Draft 
Treaty was one. It is lamentable that Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
last night should have been the other. ‘That Mr. Disraeli should 
have confused matters by bringing forward an obsolete guaran- 
tee was unfortunate ; but at the present moment, and when every 
man’s real thought was of Belgium, the leader of England should 
not only ignore Belgium, but reply to Mr. Disraeli by deprecating 
a stringent ‘‘ general view and doctrine of guarantee,” makes 
one’s blood rise. And when Mr. Gladstone, to whom it is the 
fashion to look to express the highest moral sense of the country, 
does not even hint the smoulder of a hypothetical indignation at 
the conspiracy which has been going on, and takes the oppor- 
tunity of proffering a gushing and almost a weeping friendship 
to France and Prussia alike, some of us feel that there are morals 
and morals, and murmur a prayer to be preserved from * the unco’ 
gude.” But the orator was roused at last. He could not stand 
Mr. Disraeli’s little Opposition hits, and the fire that was so lacking 
where it was wanted was struck fast enough in the rush of a party 
defence. ‘Take it all in all, and making full allowance for the 
necessities of oficial reticence, the delivery of such a speech, at 
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such a moment, by such a man, so placed, is a public calamity.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., O. 

August 2, 1870. 

PREVOST-PARADOL AND THE WAR BETWEEN 

FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 
(To THE EviToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In an article on Prevost-Paradol in your issue of last Satur- 
day the sad end of this distinguished writer is mainly attributed to 
the news which greeted him on arrival in America. He found, it 
is said, ‘‘ that the man to whom he had lent the service of his 
intellect had thrown off the mask of peace, had revealed all the 
naked wickedness of the nature which perpetrated the coup d'état, 
and, by unnecessarily plunging Europe into a war which would 
bring misery or death to a million homes, had perpetrated the 
mightiest of all crimes.” 

It is scarcely possible for anyone who has read Prevost-Paradol's 
work, ‘*‘ La France Nouvelle,” published two years ago, to believe 
that the knowledge of war having been declared by France against 
Prussia could have greatly contributed to unsettle the author's 
mind and lead him to self-destruction. He had long foreseen that 
this war had become inevitable, that the day and hour of its 
declaration were matters of little or no moment. ‘The cup of 
international discord was full, the last drop made it overflow. An 
extract from the chapter ‘* De PAvenir,” in ‘* La France Nouvelle,” 
will, I think, suffice to bear out my assertion :— 

“The more we reflect upon the subject the more clearly we arrive at 


‘the conclusion that neither love of peace, philosophy, humanity, nor the 


firm wish of the Government can prevent the clash between Prussia, in 
process of aggrandizement, and France, confined within her ancient 
limits and deprived of every hope. That relative fall (déchéunce) is too 
great a trial for our political and military pride, and never since the 
world has existed has the ascendancy, or, if one will, the chief influence 
over human affairs passed from one State to another without one supreme 
struggle, which has established for a period more or less long the claim 
of the conqueror to the respect of all. As long as this has not taken 
place, everyone instinctiveiy feels that nothing is decided, and that every 
claim to an ancient, as well as every assertion of a modern greatness, are 
but provisional. Truly, philosophers may lament this state of things, 
but it exists,—it is as old as the world, it has its basis in human nature 
and in the very essence of political society, and there is nothing 
at present authorizing us to believe that a change is about to take 
place. Yes, France will have to pay in every way—with the blood 
of her children if victorious, with the loss of her grandeur and 
perhaps of her very existence if she succumbs—for the series of faults 
committed from the day when the dismembermont of Denmark com- 
menced under our eyes; from the day when we favoured this great 
disaster in the vain hope of deriving profit from it. From that day 
Prussia and France were, so to say, launched against one another, much 
in the same way as two railway trains which, departing from opposite 
and distant points, had by some fatal error been placed upon the same 
line. After along and tortuous courso—less long, however, than was 
imagined, these two trains are in sight of one another. Alas! they are 
not loaded only with rich merchandize; many hearts beat in them 
strangers to angry passions and feeling only the love of life. How many 
tears the blood about to be spilt will cost! No one desires the terrible 
crash ;—cries are uttered—the engines are revorsed—the breaks grind 
against the rails ;—useless efforts, the impulse comes from too far ; an 
immense holocaust must now of necessity be offered to human folly, 
armed, unhappily, with uncontrollable power.” 


—I am, Sir, Rk. R. N. 


POETRY. 
- ee 
“ Louis has had his baptism of fire."—mperor's Telegram. 
‘* How jolly, Papa! how funny! 
How the blue men tumble about ! 
Huzza! there's a fellow’s head off,— 
How the pretty red blood spouts out. 


And look, what a jolly bonfire! 
Wants nothing but coloured light ; 
Oh, Papa! burn a lot of cities, 
And burn the next one at night.” 


* Yes, child, *tis operatic, 
But don’t forget, in your glee, 
For your sake this play is playing, — 
That you may be worthy me. 
They baptized you in Jordan water,— 
Baptized as a Christian, I wean ; 
But you come of the race of Caesar, 
And thus have their baptisms been. 


Baptized in true Czesar fashion, 

Remember through all your years 

That your font was a burning city, 

And your water its widows’ tears.” W. 
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MR. RUSKLN’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 


| Mr. Ruskin is a man of genius, with a passion for insulting 


the intelligence of his readers, and this latest of his books 
presents him in all his old wealth of light and shade. ‘The 
author of Modern Painters is so much more than a mere writer, 
that we should do him wrong if we estimated the worth of his 
work merely by the degree of its conformity with the canons of logic 
or of art. By the loftiness of his ethical creed, by the earnest- 
ness with which he assails what he thinks the littleness and the 
badness of our own time, by the Hebrew fervour of his faith in the 
certitude of his own doctrines, and, in a word, by the richness of 
his own individuality, he has won a place among the half-dozen 
men who have stamped their image upon their time. And, to 
rare intensity and nobility of ethical nature, he unites an equally 
rare faculty of expression, so that, when all due abatement 
has been made for the diffuseness of his style, he remains 
among the few masters of written English speech. ‘The present 
volume is ennobled by passages which ring on the ear like music 
itself; by sentences which, in their untaught felicity of sound, 
recali the fire of melody struck out by the masterful hand of a 
pianist, as, wandering over the key-board, it seems endowed 
with a volition of its own, and a joy in the glory of 
its own tumultuous melody. But the abatement for the 
artistic shortcomings of the rhetoric must be perilously 
great. Mr. Ruskin, although he goes out of his way to 
offer a glowing and just tribute to the genius of Pope, has 
failed to learn the chief artistic lesson taught in the guise of 
practice by that master of artistic diction. He has not 
learned to prune the luxuriance of his rhetorical hedges, or to 
clear his rhetorical flower-beds from their wealth of weeds. lad 
Pope been at Mr. Ruskin’s elbow, endowed with despotic power 
to blot, he would have struck out at least half of every volume, 
and given the remainder a ten-fold chance of living in the memory 
of the future. 

The new book is intended to discuss the conditions which 
are necessary for the production of good art, and the relation of 
art to religion and to morals. In method, therefore, it ought to 
be as strictly scientific as the subtile and ill-defined nature of the 
materials will permit. But Mr. Ruskin is possessed with a demon 
of rhetoric which prompts him to fly into a passion of exaggeration 
at the very moment when the value of his teaching is proportioned 
to the degree of its scientific exactitude in thought or word. In 
the present article we shall point out a few of these mishaps, 
leaving for another week the discussion of Mr. Ruskin’s theory 
as to the manuer and degree in which art on the one hand, and 
religion or morals on the other, act with reciprocal effect. 

When seeking to show why England has won no place in the 
highest fields of ideal or theological art, he finds the explanation 
in that “ perfect type of a true English mind” which is best seen 
in Chaucer, and which, while most of its thoughts are ‘* pure and 
wild like the beauty of an April morning,” sometimes stoops to 
delight in grossness, and to dally with foul thoughts. Now, much 
of what is best in English literature unquestionably presents that 
humiliating flaw. Chaucer is gross ; so, in less degree, is Shake- 
speare; the dramatists of the Restoration drive us from their wit 
in disgust ; and it is a national loss that the blemishes of lielding 
should make the writing of that master of English fiction a scaled 
book to refined Englishwomen. But the literature of Italy bears 
as black a moral stain as the literature of England. Chaucer 
is not more gross than Boccaccio ; Spencer is as pure as Ariosto ; 
Milton is not less austerely pure than Dante himself. Yet, 
while Italy has ideal and theological art, England has none. he 
failure, therefore, cannot be due to that sin against art as well as 
morality which disfigures many of the princes of Knglish litera- 
ture, from Chaucer to Byron. Nor does Mr. Ruskin come nearer 
to scientific correctness of criticism when he says that the English 
mind is shut out, by the same blemish, from that province of art 
which we call the sublime. He is guilty of absolutely marvellous 
inaccuracy when he says, “ If ever we try anything in the manner 
of Michael Angelo or of Dante, we catch a fall, even in literature, 
as Milton in the battle of the angels, spoiled from Hesiod.” If 
the Paradise Lost and La Divina Commedia are to be brought into 
comparison, like parts must be mated with like ; Milton's worst 
with Dante’s worst. ‘The battle of the angels is, we admit, so far 
from being sublime that it falls just short of being ridiculous. 





* Lectures on Art, delivered before the University of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870. 
By John Ruskin, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1570. 
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But it does not sink into triviality by a minute enumeration of 
base or common-place details,—which much of Dante’s work 
does. The hell of the great Ghibelline is not so suggestive of 
horror, or desolation, or despair as that of the great Puritan. ‘The 
proportions of the guilt and the lineaments of the doom are not so 
awe-striking or so sublime. And, indeed, for the most part, 
Dante is too minute and too sharply defined to raise up the 
conception of sublimity. His marvellously vivid pictures are, 
like the landscapes of his own country, too bounded by the condi- 
tions of space, too near the eye, and too capable of delineation with 
the pencil, to possess the awe-inspiring power which accompanies 
the idea of what we vaguely call the sublime. ‘The grandest moun- 
tain piles of Switzerland fall short of sublimity when the atmo- 
sphere is so pure and the light so vivid that, although miles away, 
they seem within arm’s reach ; but wrap them in cloud and iist, 
transport them into the dimness of distance, or only half reveal 
their proportions by moonlight, so that they shall vaguely 
clinb up through the gloom to touch the stars, and then we 
have the full measure of such sublimity as earth can show. 
Sublimity cannot be revealed in tangible shape, but can only be sug- 
gested. Unless boundless space be left for the flight of the imagi- 
nation, then, however Titanic may be the visual proportions of the 
scene, the character, or the circumstance, the feeling of sublimity 
lies asleep. Dante, it is true, could Jay aside at will his wealth 
of pencilled detail, and call to view a whole world of mystery. 
Literature presents no more potent master of that art which, by a 
suppression of detail, and even of outline, can spur the imagina- 
tion and the emotion as if with the force of an electric shock. 
The hackneyed ‘*‘ Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa,” 
with which the poet’s guide turns aside in speechless despair from 
the souls of men who on earth, and of angels who in heaven, were 
neither good nor bad, but neutral in their unworthiness; the 
Quel giorno piii non vi leggemmo avante” with which Francesca 
ends the story of her reading Galeotto with her lover,—such master- 
strokes of suppression it would be hard to match elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, it is the habit of Dante to draw his outlines and fill 
in his details with laborious minuteness. Milton, on the other 
hand, even when lavish of detail, suggests as much as he defines. 
He does so in his picture of Sin and Death ; so sharply pencilled 
in parts that it might be transcribed on canvas with a Teniers- 
like minuteness; so suggestive in others of undefined, nameless, 
boundless horror, that the power even of a Turner over the hues 
of mystery would be baffled to give it pictorial form. Dante's 
picture of Cerberus is an equally good example of the great 
Florentine’s method :— 
“Cerbero, fiera crudele e diversa, 


Con tre gole caninamente latra 
Sovra la gente che quivi ¢ sommersa. 


‘Gli occhj ha vermigli, e la barba unta e atra, 
E'l ventre largo, © unghiate le mani: 
Graffia gli spirti, gli scuoja ed isquatra. 


“Urlar gli fa la pioggia come cani.” 


Graphic and terrible, but too bounded and sunbright to be 
laden with any sense of mystery, or to suggest the sublimity of 
horror. Such sense of sublimity as comes from La Divina Com- 
media springs less from any special part of the poem, than from 
the revelation made by the whole poem of Dante’s own personality. 
When one of the greatest souls that ever used artistic speech 
pours out the anguish and the bitterness, the hate and the sorrow, 
the aspirations and the infinite tenderness of his heart, the story can 
lack no element of sublimity. The record of the journey through 
Hell and Purgatory and Heaven is the confession of * the man 
who had been in the hell” of exile, of disappointed ambition, of 
hopeless love, and that loneliness which is the fate of great souls ; 
in the Purgatory of repentance for early sins and lost opportunities ; 
and in the Heaven of Florence, and of his deathless love for 
Beatrice. Dante’s august personality looms through the mists of 
the past in all the austere loneliness of a mountain peak at sea. 
But if La Divina Commedia is in one sense more sublime than 
Paradise Lost, the reason is, that it brings more vividly into view 
the individuality of the poet, and not, as fancied by Mr. Ruskin, 
that the English mind has less aptitude than the Italian for the 
artistic suggestion of the sublime. ‘True it is that while ltaly has 
produced ideal art in painting, England has yielded none; but 
even Italy had only one day of artistic ideality—the day of 
Giotto and Da Vinci, Michael Angelo and Raphael, Titian and 
Correggio; and in that day England was too ssthetically 
barbarous to have any pictorial! art at all. Italy was the 


first land to be touched by the rays of the Renaissance; Italy 
was the first to free itself from the angularity and the ugliness 
of medimval art; Italy was the first to profit by the study 





of those Greek antiques that Nicolas of Pisa disentombed from 
the graveyard of art into which they had been cast by a Pagan- 
isn so degraded as to have lost even the sense of beauty, and in 
which they had been suffered to sleep by a Christianity so un- 
developed as never to have been endowed with that sense at all ; 
Italy had acquired consummate executive skill in art just at the 
moment when the Christian mythology had blossomed into forms 
of beauty more pensive, and intense, and tender than those of 
Greece itself,—and just on the eve of the day when the flower of 
that mythology began to be nipped by the frosts of scepticism, 
and to be cut down by the scythe of reforming zeal. Raphael and 
Titian came in the fulness of time. Lad their coming been de- 
layed by one century they would have appeared too late, and 
from Italy would have vanished for ever the opportunity of creat- 
ing such a school of ideal art as could draw its inspiration from 
medizyval faith. ‘To England, on the other hand, that oppor- 
tunity never came at all. Before England had borrowed art 
from Germany and the Netherlands, the medieval faith had 
vanished from her churches; aud now, despite such corpse-like 
quiverings as the fervour of the Cicumenical Council, and the 
Ritualistic pinings to believe in what is utterly unbelievable, that 
beautiful faith sleeps with the dead, and its place knows it no 
more for ever. If Europe is again to be enriched by ideal re- 
ligious art, the inspiration must come from a different domain of 
faith than the vanished world of saints and madounas. Inuspira- 
tion must be sought in what men really believe, and as yet the 
realities of modern religious life are too cold, and thin, and hard, 
to offer the materials for a new school of ideal art. 

Mr. Ruskin would not be himself if he did not wander out of 
Art into Political Economy, and run a muck against the mailed 
crowd of Mills and Bastiats. ‘The present volume contains a mar- 
vellous example of his pugnacity. We shall never, we are told, 
have a school of Art until we find places “ elsewhere than in Eng- 
land, or, at least, in otherwise unserviceable parts of England, for 
the establishment of manufactories needing the help of fire,” or 
until we reduce merely material work to its lowest limit, ‘ so that 
nothing may be made of iron that can as effectually be made of 
wood or stone, and nothing moved by steam that can be as effectu- 
ally moved by natural forces.” Now, if strictly interpreted, this 
statement is as meaningless, or as truistic, as the statement that 
too much of a good thing is not good; for, since wood is cheaper 
than iron, and water a cheaper motive-power than steam, English 
manufacturers have too much common-sense to make an unneces- 
sary use of the dearer commodity. But Mr. luskin clearly 
means that manufacturers should be guided by esthetic as 
well as by commercial reasons, in choosing the site of their 
mills, and the motive-power for their engines. In _ effect, 
he says to them, ‘* Don’t let the temptation of a paltry gain induce 
you to desecrate the beauty of England by big and ugly factories, 
or to poison her air by clouds of smoke. Plant your mills in her 
worst places, and use her rivers to turn your mill-wheels, even if 
you lose one or two per cent. of profit.” ‘That is an intelligible doc- 
trine. It means that in order to make this country artistic we 
must surrender such natural advantages as come from the abund- 
ance of our coal supply, and hence that we must impose a tax on 
our manufacturing industry. But if Mr. Ruskin did not despise 
the teaching of that science which he has a fanatical wish to 
expound, he would see that he recommends Englishmen to destroy 
their supremacy as a manufacturing people. As a manufacturer of 
cotton and woollen stuffs, England holds the chief place in the 
markets of the world, because her supply of coal and 
iron, her position on the map, the proximity of her great 


industrial centres to some of her chief seaports, and 
the skill of her craftsmen, give her a_ slight superiority 
over Belgium, France, Germany, and America. But the 


advantage is so slight that it would be destroyed if she 
did not economize to the utmost her local advantages, 
whether natural or acquired. ‘The saving of a penny in the pound 
constitutes a vast gain in the long run. Because the Thames 
shipbuilders must pay more for the carriage of their material 
than their rivals on the ‘Tyne or the Clyde, who are near to the 
fields of coal and iron, they compete with those North-country 
builders at a disadvantage, and at no distant day they must give 
up the struggle. ‘The England of the future belongs to those 
midland and northern counties which hold the great store of mineral 
wealth. All the eloquence and the organization in the world must 
be powerless to cope with local advantages. And yetit is precisely 
those advantages which Mr. Ruskin begs the manufacturers of 
England to sacrifice on the altar of art. Such a plan would 
transfer the supremacy of manufacturing industry from this 
country to Belgium or the United States. It would make 
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England poor in order that she might be cultivated, and 
refined, and artistic. A wilder proposal was never broached 
by a man of ability; and if the exponent were not Mr. 
Ruskin, it might be regarded as a proof that the assiduous 
study of art emasculates the intellect, and even the moral 
sense. Such a theory almost warrants the contempt with 
which art is often regarded by essentially intellectual natures 
like Proudhon. Art is noble as the flower of life, and 
the creations of a ‘Titian are a great heritage of the race; but 
if England could secure high art and Venetian glory of colour only 
by the sacrifice of her manufacturing supremacy, and by the accept- 
ance of national poverty, then the pursuit of such artistic achieve- 
ments would imply that we had ceased to possess natures of manly 
strength, or to know the meaning of moral aims. If we must 
choose between a ‘Titian and a Lancashire cotton-mill, then, in the 
name of manhood and of morality, give us the cotton-mill. Only 
the dilettanteism of the studio,—that dilettanteism which loosens 
the moral no less than the intellectual fibre, and which is as fatal 
to rectitude of action as to correctness of reasoning power,—would 
make a different choice. Art is noble, and without art civiliza- 
tion is incomplete ; nevertheless, art is a poor thing in comparison 
with action, or with material work. 


JUDAISM WITHOUT THE TALMUD.* 

WE are sorry to have to say so, but Dr. Rule has produced a very 
poor and confused work on a very interesting subject. At a time 
when the great book of traditional Judaism is not only attracting 
unusual attention from the learned in the principal European 
countries, but—thanks to the pen of one brilliant writer—has 
become almost the fashion amongst ourselves, nothing can be more 
apposite than the reminder that there is a Judaism not of the 
Talmud—that a considerable fraction of the sons of Israel, with 
a history and a literature of their own, take their stand to this day 
upon a principle diametrically opposite to that of the literary edifice 
which Mr. Deutsch has called upon the English public to admire. 
Karaites and Rabbinists—-the ‘* Readers ” and the Rabbi-followers 
—stand face to face in the Jewish world in an antagonism perhaps 
even more absolute than that between Protestant and Romanist in 
the Christian. For at the heart of the whole mass of Romish 
devotional literature stands, after all, the Bible, though that heart 
be made almost torpid by the superincumbent weight of tradition. 
But at the heart of Rabbinic Judaism stands not the Old Testa- 
ment, but the Wishnah. This, and not the Law round which it * set 
hedges,” together with the original Ge:tra, or commentary, forms 
the centre of the folio page of the ‘Talmud, round which flows the 
full stream of explanation, comment, legend, floating rubbish of 
all sorts. ‘The Karaite, on the other hand, has no sacred book but 
the Bible, and the commentaries of his doctors have never for him 
replaced the Law, or obscured its authority. 

The history of Karaism is, nevertheless, obscure. Rabbinists 
commonly maintain that it only dates from the eighth century, 
and ascribe its foundation to one Alinan, son of David, in the 
eighth century. According to the Karaites themselves, he would 
seem only to have been a restorer of their doctrine, imbued, 
indeed, with larger views and a juster appreciation of our Lord's 
human work, as that of ‘‘a just and good man, one who feared 
God, and who taught nothing as a statute or judgment except 























the written law of God, setting aside all that shall be proved 
diverse or contrary to what Moses,—on whom be peace!— 
wrote in the law,” than has been usual even in the Karaite 
body, whether before or since. But Dr. Rule shows that | 
an authority not to be suspected in such a matter, the Arab | 
writer Ab-ul-feda, distinguishes the Ahnanites from the | 
Karaites, as well as from the Rabbinists, so that the melting 

away of Alnan’s teaching into the doctrine of ordinary Karaisim 

cau only belong to a period later than that in which the learned 

Mussulman flourished. 
be for the theory, maintained by other writers to the present day, 
that Karaism is the continuation or revival of Saldaceeism. ‘ For 
the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor 
spirit ;” but it is no less true of the Karaites, than it was of the 
Pharisees of old, that they *‘ confess both.” According to a sin- 
gular Rabbinic work called Sepher Chozri or the “ Book of the 
Chozarite,” first published in Arabic by one Judah the Levite, in 
the first half of the twelfth century, but professed by him to have 
been written 400 years before, Karaism arose nearly a century 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Karaite of the beginning of the eighteenth century, Rabbi 
Mordecai, confirms this view, which has been, if not established, 
yet rendered far more probable at the present day than it ever 
had been previously, through the examination of ancient Karaite 
gravestones in the Crimea. 

Dr. Rule, indeed, admits that, so far as he can ascertain, the 
name of Karaite * first comes to view in the middle of the eighth 
century ” in connection with those ‘* Chozars”” who give its name 
to the Sepher Chozrii—a forgotten people, who for several cen- 
turies held rule on the north-west of the Caspian Sea (called then 
the Sea of Chozar), on the coast of the Sea of Azof, the western 
side of the Black Sea, and along the Volga, and who extended 
their conquests to the North Sea, but were subdued by King 
Sviatoslaf in 945. They were, we are told, ‘ a numerous people, 
victorious in war, prosperous in commerce, and famous in all the 
East. ‘Their government was mild, and under it persons of every 
religion enjoyed perfect freedom.” ‘The subject of the Sepher 
Chozri is a dialogue between Bulan, king of the Chozars, 
and one Rabbi Isaac, on the respective claims of the Jewish 
and Christian religions, in view of the king's choosing one of 
them for himself; and part of it consists of a contrast between 
the Karaites and their traditionist opponents, thus introduced 
by King Bulan:—* But pray let me know what you have to tell 
me about the Karaites, for I see them very diligent in their worship, 
more so than the Rabbinites, and I hear that their reasons are 
more convincing, and more in agreement with the simple meaning 
of the law.” Although the result of the discussion is represented 
to be that the King is persuaded to embrace Rabbinistic Judaism, 
it is clear that no higher testimony could be afforded than this of 
an opponent to the devoutness of the Naraites, and to the simplicity 
of their teaching. 

‘The most remarkable confirmation of the authority of the Sepher 
Chozri lies in the fact that it is precisely in the old haunts of the 
Chozars that Karaism remains most flourishing to this day, and 
that Rabbi Isaac’s very grave has been discovered. Karaite teach- 
ing seems, indeed, at one time to have spread almost wherever 
Judaism itself was to be found. One Rabbi Beshitzi, a young 
Karaite, who set out on a pilgrimage to ascertain the condition of 
his brethren, and explored the Iloly Land, Assyria, Chaldaa, 
Arabia, and Turkey, on his return reported that they “ were 
multiplied like the sands of the sea and the stars of heaven.” Dr. 
Rule (who is usually very chary of dates) does not state the period 
of this itinerary, but places it after his account of Ahnan in the 
eighth century, though, strange to say, before a statement that 
** when Mohammed took Mecca, he found it inhabited by Sabians 
and Karaites,” .e., in the first half of the seventh century. The 
Rabbinist Benjamin of ‘Tudela mentions them at Constantinople, 
Ascalon, Damascus, —the last-named city noted as a chief seat of 
Karaism. In the course of the tenth century, a celebrated controversy 
took place between Rabbi Saadiah, surnamed Faytimi (from his 
birth-place, Faytim, in Egypt), and the most eminent Karaite of 
his day, Rabbi Solomon ben Yerukhim, A liturgy, prepared by 
Saadiah, which came out in A.D. 940, contained bitter impreca- 
tions on the Karaites, and caused them to withdraw altogether 
from the synagogues, which they had hitherto continued to fre- 
quent, to build others, and to frame a liturgy for themselves (A.D. 
960). In Spain, indeed, the struggle came on later, lasting for 
about half of the twelfth century (1110 to 1161); though 
only in Castile, since there is evidence that in Catalonia 
Karaites and Rabbinists lived peaceably together in the fifteenth 
century. ‘To the fourteenth ceutury belongs the greatest Karaite 
writer, Rabbi Aaron, son of Elijah, born in Cairo about 1500, 
author of a commentary on the Peutateuch entitled the Crown of 
the Law. It is, however, admitted that Karaism began to decay 
from about the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fit- 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 


teenth century. 
where their synagogues had beea 


in Egypt, for instance, 


Still less justification does there appear to | large and numerous (one of them boasting of a library of * a 
' hundred thousand volumes”), they were reduced to abject poverty 


and extreme ignorance. Again, in Lithuania, where they had a 
renowned synagogue at Torok, about seventeen miles west from 
Wilna, “ holy, full of riches, glory, science divine, philosophic, and 
refined,” the storms of war almost ruined their communities. Still 
it is in Southern Russia and Russian Poland that they have chiefly 


kept together, and it is from these quarters that modern accounts 


of them have been almost exclusively derived. ‘Thus, the Rev. 


Dr. Henderson, as an agent of the Bible Society, visited a Karaite 


before Christ, in the time of King Alexander Jannai. ‘The same | synagogue at Lutzk, in Polish Russia, in the year 1521, and 


date is assigned for its origin by Maimonirles, 
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1870, 


wry of the Karaite J: 


and a learned | thought that it ‘*more nearly resembled a place of primitive 
- | Christian worship than the synagogues of any of the other 


principal sections of Judaism.” Ile proceeded to the Crimea, and 
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found at Djufut-Kalé a community of above 250 families, exclu- | 
sively Karaite, and all engaged in trade. Behind the town was | 
an ancient cemetery, reported by themselves to be 500 years old, 
but which appears from later information to be much older. 
According to Dr. Henderson,— 


“The Karaites are free from many of the superstitions to be found | 
among the Jews in general, such as the transmigration of souls, the 
power of talismans, && In their persons ‘they are tidy ; their 
domestic discipline ‘and arrangements are correct and exemplary, and 
their dealings with others are charactorized by probity and integrity. 
It is one of their favourite maxims that those things which a man is not 

willing to receive himself, it is not right for him to do to his brethren. 
dee 8 They are universally respected by all who know them; and 
I never yet heard any person speak ill of them, except he was a bigoted 
adherent of the Talmud. In the south of Russia, where they are best 
known, their conduct is proverbial. A Polish gentleman in Dubno in- 
formed me that while the other Jews resident in Lutzk are constantly 
embroiled in suits at law, and require the utmost vigilance on the part 
of the police, there is not a single instance of prosecution recorded 
against the Karaites for the space of seyeral hundred years, during which 
they have been settled at that plaee.” 


It is well to know what our neighbour thinks of us! And th the 
| English reader, to whom a sort of adoring faith in the Great Duke 
_has been for fifty years an article of the national creed, may profit 
‘from seeing the subject treated from such a very different point of 
view, even though his opinion may remain quite unchanged, that 
Wellington truly was the 

“ Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime.” 
Not that this opinion has been everywhere accepted ; far from it, 
says Prince Edouard. One English writer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles Chesney, has so far departed from the chorus as to repro- 
duce the opinions and statements of the Republican soldier and 
author Charras ; and as for the Prussians, they have never succumbed 
to the claims of the English, as half-a-dozen of their writers, Wag- 
ner, Plotho, Clausewitz, &c., may be cited to prove. Neither do 
Holland and Belgium like our pretensions ; has not General Renard, 
has not Major Knoop sustained the contrary, and does not the 





Kohl, the German traveller, who visited Kalé in 1841, reports 
almost as favourably of the Karaites, though his attention was 
chiefly confined to externals. Later accounts were collecied 
during the Crimean war, and published either in the French 
Moniteur or the Archives Israclites in 1855 and 1856. 


Kalé had suffered greatly through the war, and its 250 families | 


were reduced to 100, many of these only composed of old 
men, widows, and children. 
tain 40,000 tombs, and amongst them that of Rabbi Isaac 
Sangari himself, the Rabbinist victor in the controversy 
recorded in the Sepher Chozri, and converter of the Chozar 


king, dated A.D. 766. Another 


found at Eupatoria, the Karaite cemetery of which is said | 


to be ‘the finest Israelite cemetery in the whole world.” 


Since the war, moreover, the most ancient gravestones in the | 


Djufut-Kalé cemetery have been carefully examined, tracings 
taken and published in the J/clanges Asiatiques of St. Petersburg, 
and it results from them that “the inscriptions, which may with 
very rare exceptions be pronounced Karaite,” date as early as | 
A.D. 330. 

Till the present century, the main source of information respect- 
ing Karaism was a work by James Trigland, Professor of Theology 
in Leyden in the latter part of the seventeenth century (Triglandii 
Diatribe de Secta Karzorum.) For centuries after the invention of 
printing the Karaites had no press of their own, and an edition 
of the Karaite liturgy, printed in Venice in 1529, at the expense 
of the Karaite body, contains a curious MS. note or memorandum 
for the signori stampatori, who are requested “to be careful not 
to trust them to the Hebrews who usually take charge of the 
Offices, correct the press, and amend the errors, for, being 
enemies of the said Karaites, they will corrupt the text,” but to 
make use of Christians skilled and learned in the Hebrew tongue. 
In the present century, however, a revival of Karaite zeal appears 
to have taken place, and after a first attempt at a printing-office 


in Kalé, which did no good work, a large printing establishment | 


was founded at Eupatoria in 1825, under the direction of | 
Abraham Firkowitsch, who after printing several standard Karaite | 
‘works with success, travelled, like Beshitzi before him, into 
foreign lands, visiting Turkey, Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, 
Persia, and the Caucasus, in search of the scattered Karaite com- 
munities, and bringing back with him a rich harvest of ancient 
rolls of the law and other MSS., now deposited in the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg. 





WATERLOO.* 
Who really won the Battle of Waterloo, who got the credit of | 
winning the Battle of Waterloo, and who ought by all the laws of | 
sound strategy to have been the winner in that great and decisive | 
conflict, —such are the three questions which Prince Edouard de la 
Tour d'Auvergne sets himself to answer in this volume, a work of 
much industry, and illustrated by such excellent maps, that even 
the unprofessional reader may well take interest in his tale. 

To the first question he replies,—the Prussians; to the second | 
he affirms that it is a gross exaggeration to credit the Duke of 
Wellington with either foresight, prudence, or a happy disposition 
of his forces ; to the third he argues, with a detail anda persistence 
which have in them a touch of the pathetic, that the great Emperor, 
the modern Cesar, had never shown more consummate genius 
than on the fatal d: ay when mde left the field of Waterloo for exile, 
govmatare decay, and a grave amidst * the immensity of the seas,” 
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'men of different reserves, 


| with 


Dutchman, who rejoices in the name of Van Loben Séls, hold the 
| balance between Blucher and Wellington with the most beautiful 
| exactitude? In reading the list of writers who have gone into this 
| subject one recalls that curious ‘Flora of the Coliseum” which 
| has filled a thick volume by a conscientious botanist, or that still 
' more curious “‘ Flora of the Place Venddme,” to which a French 
| savant has dedicated a treatise. The field of Waterloo has been 
the fertile theme of a special literature; every inch of its uneven 
{surface has been ransacked, its dry bones exhumed, its records 
' canvassed and disputed, its heroes sifted like gold nuggets out of 
!'a bed of shining quartz, and now here comes a French Prince (and 
| of a real old French family, too), in the year 1870, when fifty- 
| five harvests have ripened over that deserted field, and covered the 
| shattered walls of Hougomont and La Haye Sainte, to do valiant 
| literary battle for the fame of the First Napoleon, and to tell us 
| that if the destinies of Europe were changed and fixed for half a 
| century on the 18th of June, 1815, it was because Napoleon had a 
| General of the right wing (Grouchy) who broke under his hand 
like a railway axle (in which case the jury always says that nobody 
was to blame), and because the Duke of Wellington had laid plans 
so far from rational that it was no wonder that the Emperor failed 
to imagine what they were! Such, at least, is the obvious bearing 
of one singular criticism made by the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne. 
He draws with much animation a picture of the efforts made to 
arm and equip the French Army after the return from Elba; how 
the Paris workshops were filled with busy armourers; how night 
and day the gunmakers slaved to make new guns and to mend 
300,000 old ones; how watchmakers and wood-carvers, the men 
of copper, the sons of ‘Tubal Cain, left their special business and 
fell to arming the troops; how a fort was built at the Arc de 
Triomphe of the Champs Elysées, to connect Montmartre and 
Passy in a line of fire; how St. Denis was made ready to be 
flooded, and the canal to La Villette finished out of hand by 
the military engineers. And then the Emperor marched with his 
men,—he had in all 288,000 troops of the line, and about 220,000 
such as gardes mobiles, old soldiers 
and sailors, drawn from retreat, Chasseurs of the Alps and Pyré- 
nées, ete. ; as to the Allies, they had, roughly speaking, a million 
of men. But all were not ready, and it was calculated that they 





| would not be so until the 15th of July; avd on no pretext were 


they to expose themselves in isolated national contingents to 
that ‘formidable man,’ who was supposed to be capable of 
making a meal of each singly, supposing he had time to rest and 
digest between. 

How Napoleon hurried to Belgium by the middle of June, how 
he had only before him the Anglo-Dutch and the Prussians, is the 
tale which, as Macaulay says, ‘‘ every schoolboy knows.” What 
every schoolboy does not know, and what is the justification for 
the existence of the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne’s big book, is 
the correspondence during the three eventful days, the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th of June, between the Emperor and Maréschal Grouchy, 
to whom had been confided the right wing of the French army,— 
strict orders to watch the Prussians, to run after the 
Prussians, to keep at all costs and hazards between the Prussians 
and the Duke. 

Grouchy kept writing that he had them all safe; that they were 
here, that they were there, that they were far away by Wavre; 
that they were divided into one, two, three bodies,—that two 
went this way, and the third went that! And so, when at last 
Blucher came up from Saint Lambert, 30,000 strong, on a field 
where about equal numbers were already hotly engaged, the result 


was what all the world have known and talked about for fifty years 
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t. As for Grouchy, he never came up at all; he remained con- 
yinced that he was between the French army and Blucher, though 
on hearing the cessation of the cannonade he passsd ‘a very un- 
easy night,” hoping, yet not quite sure, that the Emperor had 
beaten the Duke. In the morning he knew the truth! Such is 
our short résumé of a book which even the unprofessional reader will 
find singularly interesting. Of that old-world combat who can 
tire? So long as the generation lives which saw the white-haired 
Duke ride to the House on his brown horse with his belted groom 
behind him, so long as a man who fought at Waterloo remains at 
Chelsea or the Invalides, so long, we had almost said, as Dover 
Cliffs look across at Cape Gris Nez, shall we care to read concern- 
ing, and to tread the field of Waterloo, an so long assuredly will 
Englishmen hold it as a primary national creed, that 

*Truth-lover was our English Duke ; 


Whatever record leap to light, 
He never shall be shamed.” 





THE BOND OF HONOUR.* 


WE are indebted to one of our advertising firms for the name 
which exactly describes this book. As we hear of machine-made 
jewellery, so we may say that this is a machine-made novel. ‘The 
process by which it is turned out can be divined by anyone whois 
familiar with modern fiction. You take three forms of a post- 
octavo size, with a certain number of internal divisions called 
chapters. Ilaving placed these forms on a table, you collect round 
them a mass of more or less successful fiction, according to your 
taste and reading. You then take the dimensions of your forms, 
and make an estimate of the amount of paper they will hold, and 
you get that amount by snipping sufficient portions out of the 
fiction which you have collected, giving of course your favourite 
authors the preference. In this way you get the skeleton of a 
plot from one, your serious dialogue from another, your lively talk 
from a third, while a wholesale mixture of incidents and characters 
gives an air of novelty. You may begin with the quict repose of 
the domestic novel, and then shake in an infusion of the extreme 
sensational. Your good little girl of the first volume, for whom 
there are only too many originals, suddenly develops into a com- 
plete poisoner under the influence of Mr. Wilkie Collins. Your 
heroine is duly engaged, and the third form is almost full to the 
brim, when you drop in a page of Mrs. Riddell, and wind up with 
a terrible tragedy. The great advantage of this method of com- 
position is that it provides continual surprises, we might almost 
say continual “sells.” The reader knows everything when it has 
come, but he never knows what is coming. As the man who has 
been deluded by some false pretence into listening to one of the 
oldest of all stories, exclaims in disgust, ‘‘ Oh! it’s that thing, is it ?” 
when the point is reached, so in such a novel as this we are always 
on the watch for familiar incidents which are sure to come, but 
give us no warning. How do we know that the clown will appear 
out of the washing-tub, which we have just seen filled with real 
lather and a mass of writhing linen, till his accustomed ‘‘ Here we 
are again!” salutes us? The only drawback to our pleasure is the 
staleness of the incidents; but in the novel before us that is so 
much of a piece with the conventionality of the characters that 
our first duty is to give credit for consistency. 

There was something in the title of the novel, and, above all, in 
its dedication, to prepare us for a very different kind of story. 
When we noticed the words ‘‘a heart history ” standing immediately 
below the name of the work, and were told by a quotation from 
Faust that “ feeling is everything,” we expected a painful flow of 
mystic sentimentalism. Moreover, the dedication to the soul of 
Jean Paul, ‘the noblest poet-romancer the world has ever seen, 
that veritable High-Priest in the Temple of Nature, who contended 
ever for the sovereignty of sentiment over the coarse externalism of 
incident,” informs us and Jean Paul at the same time that the 
present work is ‘‘a humble attempt to revive in a realistic age 
somewhat of the spirit of his tender idealism.” Whether the soul 
in question will be flattered by such a mark of esteem must remain 
doubtful, but the revival for which we are prepared comes to 
nothing. Instead of tender idealism we have soft twaddle. ‘There 
may be some attempt to avoid realism by a rigid exclusion of 
nature, but that does not mend matters. The author has not 
drawn from life, but he has not invented. We give him credit 
for having introduced a great deal that is visionary in his 
love-scenes, and as there is a vast amount of love in the 
novel, he has probably persuaded himself of the truth of his 
‘description. In the case of the hero, we have an engage- 
tment, a supposed offer, a flirtation, and a marriage. We have 
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successively love on neither side, love on one side, and love 
on both sides. He has been entrapped by a heartless schemer, 
and his honour is too sensitive to allow him to break off the 
engagement. Having quarrelled with his father on this ground, 
he goes abroad, and carries on a kiud of intercourse savouring of 
Jean Paul and Plato with a German girl, whom he could not 
marry if he wished it, and does not wish to marry. A young 
American afterwards comes on the scene, and the hero falls really 
in love with her; but his honour still stands in the way, and he 
goes back to his schemer. Tere, however, honour, after plaguing 
him for a long time, comes to the rescue. The hero has just suc- 
ceeded his father in the estates and title, and the first thing 
he does is to renounce all his property in favour of another 
brauch of the family which had been disinherited three or 
four generations back. Of course, the schemer throws him 
overboard with the precision and promptitude of her character, 
and no sooner is he freed by her marrying a lord than the dis- 
inherited branch of the family refuses to accept his renunciation. 
Best of all, this branch consists of the young American girl and 
her father ; the father, who has emigrated and detests England, 
makes an exception in favour of the hero ; the girl is fondly in love 
with him, and he is passionately in love with her; a match is 
made up at once, and the girl dies almost directly after the cere- 
mony. ‘This little fatality is the result of Jean Paul and Plato. 
The German girl, who had been treated with doses of these two 
preparations, fancied the hero was in love with her, and was con- 
firmed in this thought by his telling her so in words which could 
hardly bear any other construction. Hearing of the love 
affair between the hero and the American, the German 
quietly poisons off an aunt on whom she is attending, 
and lets the American fall down a steep bank so as to injure her 
spine. Here, again, we have the sovereignty of sentiment over 
the coarse externalism of incident. ‘The simple way in which the 
aunt is poisoned, a bottle of xux vomica being left with her niece, 
and treble the prescribed quantity given, the confidence with 
which the young American trusts herself on the steep bank, refus- 
ing the hero’s hand and taking the German girl’s instead, are 
touches far beyond the reach of realistic novelists. Even when the 
author is indebted to them for his ideas, he puts a limit to the 
obligation. 

But for the hopeless obtuseness of reviewers, we believe that we 
ought to be able to detect some philosophical groundwork in the 
novel, some hidden meaning which would explain away all the 
difficulties. It is quite possible that the author has had in view 
these phases of love. He may have felt that English love is the 
mere practical feeling which looks to nothing beyond marrying 
and giving in marriage, and therefore is most aptly typified 
by a mercenary engagement. German love is considerably 
higher ; it is transcendental love tinged with a slight infusion of 
earthly passion, and therefore giving way to a couple of murders 
in order to gratify its human instincts. But American love is 
pure transcendentalism, triumphing over all obstacles, lasting for 
ever, and uniting at once Jean Paul, Plato, and the author of the 
Bond of Honour in a mystic trio. We are the more convinced 
that there is an under-current of nationalism running through the 
novel, from the fact that all the characters are types of different 
countries. ‘The English represent purse-proud commerce, frivo- 
lous aristocracy, youthful discontent. The Germans are solemn, 
stolid, and beery, given to students’ duels in youth and to fleshi- 
ness in middle age. Americans talk a peculiar dialect, and think the 
Old World has about reached the end of its tether. So much for the 
men, though we have not yet spoken of a colonial bishop who 
typifies the independence of colonial churches. The women are 
cast in another mould, and their superiority further assures us 
that the author looks to the regeneration of the world through 
their medium. ‘The daughter of purse-proud England is a tempt- 
ing little creature; Germany is handsome and cultivated, though 
it commits murder and does not know Schiller ; America, we have 
seen, is perfection. ‘The only disagreeable women in the novel, 
besides the mercenary schemer, are some old women, and about 
them the author clearly thinks that they are like the Old World in 
the judgment of Americans. A schoolmistress who is like the 
dragon of the Hesperides, with the addition of a tongue, and with 
an amount of cunning which was, no doubt, strange to that honest 
sentinel; the aunt who is poisoned, and who had certainly done 
her best to make everybody regard her death as a happy release, 
are the obnoxious characters of the novel. We may say that one 
or two of the scenes in which the schoolmistress and the colonial 
bishop are jointly engaged will provoke a languid smile. The 
passage in which the colonial bishop talks of Lessing as a religious 





~ Lauthor, and alludes vaguely to his commentary on Nathan and 
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Solomon (supposing that the play of Nathan der Weise must neces- | 
sarily include the prophet and the wise king) is almost amusing. 
But we are afraid of praising anything that does not savour of the 
sovereignty of sentiment, and, indeed, the temptation to praise is 
so faint, the temptation to speak our mind plainly so strong, that 
we had better part company with the author before we grow 


uncivil. 





MR. BINNEY’S SERMONS.* 
Mr. Binney dedicates these sermons to his congregation, as a 
‘¢small memorial of a ministry of forty years.” Eighteen dis- 
courses, for the volume contains no more, cannot, of course, 
adequately represent the labours of so long a period. Yet the 
reader may gain from these sermons some conception of what the 
preacher's work has been, what object he has aimed at, what he 
has accomplished, and what he has failed, or perhaps we should 
rather say, has not attempted to achieve. ‘To those who have | 
known anything of the religious life of London during the forty 
years which these sermons cover, the name of Mr. Binney must 
be familiar. Few men among the Nonconformist communities 
have had during that time a greater reputation as preachers; not 
one, probably, has exercised a greater personal influence on his 
hearers. A commanding presence and an eloquence that was 
peculiarly vigorous, manly, and outspoken, attracted to him an 
audience which consisted in a larger degree than such audiences 
commonly do of young men. Few, perhaps, of those possess- 
ing the highest cultivation would be among them; but to 
young men of the middle class, engaged in the practical 
business of life, intelligent without commonly possessing strong 
intellectual interests, such a preacher as Mr. Binney would 
address himself with peculiar force. ‘The subject which he 
chose for one of his best known works, and which excited some 
criticism, not altogether undeserved, when he described it as 
*‘ making the best of both worlds,” may be taken to represent the 
character of much of his teaching,—of that clement in it especially | 
which made it acceptable to such an audience as we have been | 
speaking of. Men whom engrossing avocations keep close to the 
visible world, and whom strong religious emotion and conviction | 
do not permit to forget the world that is invisible, are attracted to | 
a preacher who seems frankly to recognize the claims of both. 
It is a frequently repeated accusation against the sermon that | 
it is not practical, that its conventional phrases do not cor- | 
respond with the actual realities of life as it is, that it remains in 
a region of generalities when it ought to descend to particulars, | 
that so it fails to address itself to the perplexities and difficulties 
of those who would look to it for guidance. ‘The accusation is not | 
altogether just, so far, that is, as it demands from the preacher 
what no preacher can give. It is his business to enforce principles 
of action, rather than to give rules of conduct. He is very likely 
to blunder egregiously, as well as to be cruelly unjust, if he ventures 
into the region of detail, if he undertakes to instruct the lawyer or 
the tradesman as to how he is to harmonize the discharge of 
particular duties with the principles of the Gospel. But the use 
of conventional phrases which do not recognize facts isa fault with 
which the vast majority of sermons may justly be charged. <A 
preacher, for instance, will stanl up in his pulpit and talk of 
renouncing the world, of despising the pleasures of life, of 
throwing off the care of temporal things in order to have “ our 
conversation in heaven.” He may be an excellent, even a pious man, 
yet his hearers know perfectly well that he has not ‘* renounced 
the world” in any intelligible sense of the words; that, though he 
may have scruples about balls and theatres, he goes to dinner- 
parties and concerts; that he looks sharply enough after his rent- 
charge or his pew-rents, and is possibly not averse to a little 
speculation (the clergy as a matter of fact, have the reputation of 
being hard and grasping in money matters, and are certainly con- | 
sidered an easy prey by the promoters of speculative schemes). | 
Some of his hearers, of course, like this sort of talk. It suits 
exactly their own notion of the relation between religion and life, 
a notion according to which the two things should be kept as far | 
as possible apart. ‘They like to enjoy religious emotion on one | 
day, and to be left unfettered for worldly employments on the 
rest. But the better part of his congregation listens with an 
angry impatience, which mostly drives them either to an unjust 
judgment that the man is a hypocrite—unjust, because he 
really is honest enough, and talks like an anchorite dead 
to the world from sheer want of thought and unreasoning 
habit—or to a general disbelief in the whole of the religious 
morality which is so caricatured. From faults of this kind the | 
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preaching that we see in the volume before us is almost wholly 
free. We say ‘almost wholly,” because Mr. Binney scems to 
adopt, though he certainly does not bring into prominence, the 
division which is commonly recognized in the pulpits of the com- 
munion to which he belongs, as well as in those of the Evangelical 
section of the English Church, the division which separates men 
into the two classes of believers and unbelievers, converted and 
unconverted. It is not our purpose to deny that such a division 
is based upon facts ; that belief is a very active principle, the exist- 
ence or non-existence of which in his hearer the preacher is bound 
to take into account; that the phenomena of conversion are perfectly 
real; what we mean is, that the hard and fixed line by which it is 
sought to divide a congregation is something arbitrary and fictitious ; 
that men cannot be ticketed off, as was done, we have heard, by a 
well-known Evangelical clergyman at Plymouth, when he set apart 
one gallery of his church for the converted and another for the 
unconverted, as is continually done by preachers now when they 


| address pointed appeals first to one class and then to the other, 


Appeals so distinguished are certainly not a prominent feature of 
Mr. Binney’s discourses, but we may find something like them ; 
soon page 177, we read, ** lwo words addressed respectively to 
Christian men and to those who are living in impenitence and sin 
may fitly conclude all.” Any one who knows what the words 
‘Christian men ” mean to anordinary Nonconformist congregation, 
how they are taken to signify those who are admitted to the 
privileges of Church membership, will recognize a justification of 
what we have said. It has always seemed to us one of the most 
unreal and at the same time most injurious parts of the 
Nonconformist discipline that the large class who are conscious of 
desires after good, but do not feel capable of a formal profession, 
are labelled as ‘ living in impenitence and sin.” We note this as 
the one defect, not at all offensively evident, we are bound to say, 
in what is, for the most part, very sound and wholesome practical 
teaching. ‘The very sermon from which we have quoted these 
words, ** Salvation by Fire and Salvation in Fullness,” is an 
admirable discourse, thoroughly real and honest in its language. 
in which we recognize the utterances of a man who comprehends 
his position and power as a teacher of religious morality. 

This brings us to speak of the element wanting, or perhaps we 
should rather say, intentionally omitted in these discourses, and that 
is, broadly speaking, the theological. Mr. Binney, indeed, fully 
recognizes Christian dogma, and bases his teaching upon it; but 
he is not, and it is characteristic of his communion that he is not, 
a theologian. We cannot but compare him in this respect with 
another preacher, who also concluded last year a ministry not of 


| forty years, but of a duration scarcely inferior, and whose personal 


influence over another section of the same class, which we have 
described as so looking up to Mr. Binuey, was also remarkable. 


| A stranger who might have been led to compare the congregation 


which filled the Weigh-House Chapel with the fluctuating 
audience that assembled in the church where Mr. Maurice 
ministered during the last eight years of his London career— 
an audience periodically swelled by that influence of the 
‘season ” which fills all the West Kad, but sometimes 
dwindling to the very smallest proportions, —would not have hesi- 
tated as to where to bestow the palm of a preacher's success. But 
what “a memorial of his ministry” has Mr. Maurice toshow! Le 
can point—to put the matter in a few words—to a cliange in 
the modes of theological thought, a change even influencing those 


' who are suspicious of his teaching, or even adverse to it, such as 


no man has effected since the days of Luther. It is no discredit to 
Mr. Binney, who has felt himself called to other work ; but it is 
certainly indicative of the different functions which the Church 
and the Nonconformist bodies have performed in promoting the 
religious life of the nation, that we can find no trace of such an 
influence in the volume before us. 

With an extract which we select, not for any particular 
excellence, but as a fair specimen of Mr. Binney’s style, we con- 


| clude this notice :— 


“The ordinary work of the Christian life consists in the union of 
great principles with small duties ; motives drawn from Heaven presid- 
ing over the little concerns of carth. In tho same way, but in reverse 
order, Christian privilege consists in small services securing a large 
reward; in short efforts after goodness—but frequent, earnest, habitual 
—being followed by such liberal and uninterrupted accessions of strength, 
that the man daily ‘grows up into Christ in all things.’ Illustrations of 
the law involved in this stand round us on all sides. Every one knows 
that it is by constant, repeated little acts that things are kept right. 
Daily dusting keeps the house clean, daily ablutions the body pure,— 
though there is sometimes occasion for special appliances in both 


| respects. Everything in nature, everything in life——from gardens to 
| governments,—soon shows the growth and accumulation of evil, if evil 


be not checked and repressed by little acts of work and watchfulness 
sedulously repeated. In the same way, the mind is kept free from what 
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some teachers of science seek to draw, that there is no Creator. And it 
may be held with various views of inspiration. The assertion that God 
made all things is a truth which, whatever the method of communica- 
| tion, can only have come from above. 
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would darken or depravo it,—knowledge is at once retained and increased 
by the daily devotion of small portions of time to reading and thought. 
The artist's eye retains its correctness, and his hand its cunning, by no 
day being allowed to pass ‘ without its line,"—without the expenditure of 
some labour however little, or some exercise of taste or skill. The same 











principle holds with everything else ;—languages, science, mathematics, 
music,—various employments of hand and head,—all are kept up by 
acts,—small in themselves, taken individually, but great in effect, 
because constant and regular, as all may be speedily lost, or very seri- 
ously affected for the worse, by these acts being protractedly remitted. 
The principle applies to the divine life in man: a little daily reading of the 
Word; a little, fixed, earnest thought; short, but frequent and fervent 
prayer ; the weekly rest, with its break and pause stilling the noise and 
whirl of the week; the sabbath solemnities and the sabbath leisure, with 
their larger opportunities for spiritual culture ;—these are the things 
which, being constantly and conscientiously uswd, will keep the realities 
that are unseen, before the eyo of the reason, through the clear shining 
of the light of faith, and at the same time will give to them a calm and 
steady supremacy over the affections of the heart. This is tho life of 
God in the soul of man; and this is the way, or one of the ways, by 
which men may retain and increase it by living habitually near to God.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. Edited by 
E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. (Sampson Low.)—When there are so many 
hymn-books—the editor has used for this present work no less than 
twenty-three—is there room for another? Mr. Bickersteth thinks that 
there is, and grounds his opinion in some degree upon this very multi- 
plicity. Most of the books in use express tho tendencies and feelings of 
various sections of the Church; this makes them, of course, differ from 
each other, but at the same time it gives us the opportunity of seeing 
how much there is in common between them all, It is this common element 
which Mr. Bickersteth makes the chief material of his collection. He 
says, very rightly, that if any hymn is found in the collection issued by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in ‘‘ Hymns Ancient 
aud Modern,” and in the hymn-books that bear the names of Mercer, 
Palmer, and Kemble, “ an obvious and sure guarantee would be afforded 
that it contained nothing distasteful to any large number in the Church.” 
And he mentions another set of five which would supply the same 
criterion. The main principle, then, of the edition is the selection of 
hymns thatin some sort stand the test “quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus.” Next to this comes the principle, indicated by the 
title, of grouping the contents round the order of the Prayer-Book, a 
convenient arrangemont, if it is not made too rigid, a possible fault which 
the editor recognizes and avoids. And in the details of its execution the 
book commends itself to us. The metrical psalms with which most 
collections are burdened are, for the most part, banished, though some 
of the happier efforts, such as Tate and Brady’s version of Psalm exlvii, 
“Ye boundless realms of joy,” are retained. And the delicate duty of 
alteration, an unpleasant necessity, but a necessity, unless we are to lose 
some of the best hymns, is discharged with discretion and good taste, 
every changs being recorded and explained in the Notes. In Dean 
Milman’s “ When our heads are bowed with woe” we aro still robbed, 
however, of the pathetic refrain, “‘ Gracious Son of Mary, hear.” 

The Story of Two Lives. By Winifred Taylor. (Nimmo.)—This is a 
story, prettily told, of the lives of two women, one a noble lady, the 
other a poor cottager, who aro born on the samo day, whose lives aro 
interwoven throughout, and who pass away from life almost at the same 
hour. It is taken from the French of Madlle. de l'Isle, and bears some 
trace of its origin in what we are inclined to think tho artificial look of 
the contrasts it sets forth between “ tho trials of wealth and poverty.” 
The names of English people and places have been substituted for those 
of the original, but the illustrations it has not been found convenient, 
we suppose, to adapt. Consequently, we see above the bed of Gertrude’s 
dying mother, an English peasant woman, an engraving of the Madonna 
and child, a crucifix, and a receptacle for holy water, while the “ good 
curate of Clifden ” appears in the dress of a Roman Catholic priest. 

The Weel: of Creation, By George Warington (Macmillan) is a very 
able vindication of the Mosaic cosmogony by a writer who unites the 
advantages of a critical knowledge of the Hebrew text and of distin- 
guished scientific attainments. When Mr. Warington says that tho 
object of the Mosaic account of creation was theological and not 
scientific instruction, and further lays down the principle that this 
instruction was conveyed in language intelligible to tho unscientific, we 
thoroughly agree with him. But we should be content to stop short of 
the point to which he wishes to bring us. Ho says, “ The Scriptural 
eosmogony deals in the main with nature as it was before man’s appear- 
ance. Tho narrative which it contains must either, therefore, be a mere 
string of fancies, the product of human imagination, or, if true, it must 
be the result of Divine Revelation.” Is it not better to say that the 
first chapter of Genesis is, as wo think Mr. Maurico takes it, a “ Psalm 
of Creation,”"—the assertion, made with all tho iteration and variation of 
poetry, that God created all things, these several attributions of Creation 
being made in such an order as would occur to the highest mind of the 
period, without any anticipation of tho sciontific knowledge of after- 
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time? This view allows us to accept any possible discoveries of science | have founc 


Acquitted. By Mrs. Gordon Smithies. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—The 
pore provides her readers with an amazing abundance of incident; 
and if they do not care about its being in the highest degree impro- 

bable, and generally inconsequent and absurd ; and further, do not wish 
to be critical about the style in which it is related, they will be much 
pleased with what they have got. The story defies any attempt at 
analysis. There isa baby that comes ashore from a wreck on a life- 
belt, conveniently marked for future identification with an earl’s coronet 
| and initials; there is a rascally nobleman, with chiselled features, who, 
after the manner of his order, commits bigamy, and plots with a dark- 
browed villain, half-smuggler and half-burglar, to carry off the first 
wife to a Belgian madhouse; thero is the gentleman who gives the 
namo to the novel, and who is “ acquitted,” that is, who uses some trust - 
money for a speculation of his own, and escapes the consequence through 
the marvellous energy and good luck of his son; there is the son, who 
is equally to be admired for his commercial and his literary success, 
becoming in the course of a few months the managing clerk to a wealthy 
merchant, and almost commencing his literary career by writing an 
article for the (Quarterly; there are other persons, too numerous to 
mention, who keep going what as is busy and crowded a drama as could 
well be seen on papor or otherwise, The story then is too much for us, 
but one or two things wo may note. Our system of criminal law is not 
quite perfect, but it is not so imbecile as to allow, as Mrs. Gordon 
Smithies seems to think, that a warrant for the apprehension of a 
burglar should not avail beyond the limits of one county. It is a 
curious trait of resemblance between the aristocratic and the plebeian 
villains, that each of them, without concert, spoaks of his wife as “a 
half-starved death's head on a mopstick.” And here is a passage which 
we suggest to our readers as an exercise of ingenuity. Two old Cabinet 
ministers, struck with the beauty of ono Mary Lynn, the humble com- 
panion of a noble family, beg to bo introduced to her. “And Mary, 
too simple and natural to be at all confused—in fact, not quite under- 
standing what magnets they really were—talked easily and gracefully 
with her old admirers.” Tow are wo to take the word which we have 
italicized? Can the word “eyes” have dropped out of the sentence 
somewhere, and ‘magnots ” refer to it, as Shakespeare says, “ her oyes 
are loadstones ;”’ or is it possible that we ought to read “magnates "? 

The Student's Manual of Irish Tistory. By M. ¥. Cusack. (Longmans.) 
—We must know what object the “student” has before him before we 
can recommend this “manual” to him. If he wants to get a sketch of 
Irish history from an exclusively Irish point of view, this is the book 
for him. And such a sketch has doubtless its use, though only to 
students far more advanced and better informed than those into whose 
hands manuals commonly come. But for a calm, comprehensive, im- 
partial view of the relation between the two contending races in Ireland, 
ho will look in vain. We givo one instance of the defects of the book. 
There is not a syllable about the massacre of 1641, Now, there are few 
things in Irish history more important than this. Probably Mr. Cusack 
thinks that it was a just reprisal; it is possible that he may deny that 
it ever took place. But anyhow, all England believes in it, and nothing 
did so much to turn the hearts of the people from King Charles than 
the suspicion that his policy had something to do with bringing it about. 
“ A new insurrection was formed in Ireland,” says Mr. Cusack. But it 
was the report, whether true or false, not of an insurrection, but of a 
massacre, that stirred the hearts of Englishmen. To teach Irish history 
in this fashion is ludicrous. What English historian would think of 
ignoring the treacherous massacre of the Danes by Ethelred? 

Jessie Grey, by L. G., and Katie Johnstone's Cross, by A. M. M. 
(Oliphant), are both called “ Canadian tales,” though there is not much 
local colour about either of thom. Tho latter of the two tells with some 
pathos how the weakness and deformity which an accident causes to the 
bright little heroine, are made a source of happiness and blessing to her 
and all about her. 

Fjord, Isle, and Tor, By Edward Spender. (Charlton Tucker.)— 
Those papers are reprints from the London Quarterly Review aud other 
periodicals. They are sketches, which strike us as being in a remarkable 
degreo practical and useful, of travel in Norway, the Scilly Islands, and 
Cornwall. Each paper is followed by an itinerary, containing tho 
writer's actual experience, showing what he did and how he fared, and 
how he might have done and fared better. Altogethor, a very sensible 
book, which anyone who meditates a first visit to the countries treated 
of should provide himself with. 

A Little Book about Great Britain. By Azamat-Batuk. (Bradbury 
and Evans.)—Every one will havo read or heard of the “Turk” who, 
under this name, gave us in the Pull Mall Gazette the benefit of somo 
of his ideas about our manners and customs and ways of thinking. His 
letters are reprinted in this volume “with considerable additions,” and 
make a book certainly not agreeable to read, but unquestionably, for all 











that, worth reading. Who “ Azamat-Batuk ” may bo we cannot pretend 
to conjecture; we dare not even hazard a guess at his nationality. It 
is certainly a remarkable pieco of good fortune that the Pal/ Mal/ should 
in Islam so like-minded an expositor of its own characteristic 


without difficulty, though it binds us to resist the conclusion which ! views of social and moral questions. 
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CHESNEY, of the Royal Engineers, late Professor of Military Art and History in the 
Siaff College; and by Henry Reeve. D.C.L., Corresponding Member of tl i@ Lusti 
tute of France. Reprinted from the Ldinburgh Revie. 
Londun: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 





S'r A. MALET on the GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 
Next week, in 1 vol. Svo, with Maps, 
HISTORY of the OVEKTHROW of the GERMANIC 
y CONFEDERATION by PRUSSIA in 1366, By Sir ALEXANDER ©. Manet, 
Bart.. K.C.B., late H.M.'s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Fr 


rankfort, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
Py EK AGRICULTURE: a SOLUTION of the 
J LAND QUESTION, as exemplified in the Hi story of the Ralal rine Co- 
operative Agricultural Association, county Sever Ireland. By W. Pans, FSS 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





\ ANITARY “ARR ANGEMEN’ I'S for WAR.—SEE the 
w BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4. or by post 5d).—It also contains a View of 
the Religious Lustitute, Manc! or—View and Pla a Mansion in Surrey—The 

I tion of Labour—Architec 2 and Colour 3 vical Cong gress, Leice 
1 Adademy Studeuts; and other Pa pers.—1 ‘York street, W.C., and all 














ter— Roya 
Newsmen, 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FOUNDED 18143.—LIFE ~ ONLY Y.—PURELY MUTUAL. 


CASH ASSETG.........:c:ee0+ £2,665,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME.........£1,200,000. 








NEW YORK INSURANCE LAWS. 


The Insurance Laws of the State of New York are very strict. By them this 
Company is required to submit to a rigid supervision and examination of all its 
ffuirs, and to make sworn statements ananally to the Superintendent of the 
Tnsurine » Department of its Assets. Liabilities Income, and Disburseme nts, in 


also to uudergo a pers vnil examination by the Insurance Super- 
ication. Thus evers y possible safeguard is thrown around t 
rund offering a guarantee as to Se urity aud Sulven *y not 





complete detail ; 
intendet 






> 














aff: i 
given ‘by the In » Companies of = vther country. 

A proof of t in the management of American Compar , th ut that ¢ 
has not been one single instance of the failure of an American Lif ea urance Company, 
a has cor » Insa clusively, as is required by the laws of 





» Li 
y ¥« ; IMPANY BE ING AL. LOWE D THEREBY TO COMBINE LIFE 
W ver Ei HE K FIRE OR MARINE basepe tANCE. 
LES POL, I Ie SC ANNOT ATTACHED BY CR E sent ge 
of 2 York, under which all its policies are issued, policies are 
e wife or children, and payable to sham only, free from all 
, notwilhstanding the assured might die insolvent 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE. 

‘y-holders are allowed to reside in any part of the world, without extra 
, except in the tropics and obviously unhealthy climates. No charge fur 
o or from America, China, or Japan, 

SU Ic [DE dk es bot caus 
iusuuit ly. 














a forfeiture of Policy, that being considered evidence of 


POLICIES ISSUED FROM £100 TO £1,000, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


FICES, i 77 


LONDON OF 





bgp ELLERS, and EXPE DITIONS. Th he most com- 
_ miodious, light, and useful Tents for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Expeditions 
are to be obtained at BENJAMIN LDaGl Nat INS, 2 Duke sireet, Loudun 
Bridge, S.E.  Lllustrated Catalogues post free. 


( VER LAND TR U NKS for INDLA.—Illustr: ited P LR ICE D 








LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmaunteaus 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &e.. will be forwarded on applic ution to 
THRESHEK and GLENNY, Outiltiers, ucxt door to Sumerset House, Strand, 
London, 





I. L. DENMAN, 
WINE MERCHANT, 20 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 
Invites attention to his 16s. CASH, containing a PINT SAMPLE of 
SANTORIN PORT. : - PATRAS, Hock character 
SANTORIN SHERRY i] “a a yr a full-bodied. —As PATRAS, Burgundy do. at 20s per dozen quarts. 
SANTORIN MADEIR , =e ee KEPHISIA, Claret’ do. 
CATALONIAN PORT ) Rich and dry,—At 18s. per doz. | COMO, Rich Port character, at 32s per doz. quarts. 
CATALONIAN SHERRY. } quarts. LACHRYMA CHRISTI (Pcre Aurar Wixe), Red and White, at 482 
CLARET (Gavrnine), at 10s 6d per doz. qts., in quantities of 4 doz., 38s. per doz. quarts. 


TERMS CASH. 





COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (f0UNDED 1836), 


has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless rest 


The ‘‘ Proposal Form”? is most simple in its terms. 


trictions. 


The Policies are ‘‘Indisputable,’’ that is, free from future challenge 


The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Lialilities. 


The Guaranteeing Share Capital of Oae Million 
the Legal Profession. 


Nine-Tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


(£169,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 members of 


Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 


Unreserved information on all points, on application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.; 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
in 1lb, $1b., and } 1b. Packets. 
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HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
‘ Cc O L 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats ¢ and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House, 


Claret.—T. 0.1 oO. LAZENBY.— —Champagne. 

















‘ 
| 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 
i No. Tisane Champagne, 
|N  daouthemae 
| No ». Dinner Champagne, 57s 
ORNUILL SHERRY, Per doz. 
30s. 
This elegant. dry liz Wine, spec “inlly shipped 
to CHARLES Wars ‘o., is pre-eminently free | 
from acidity, A samy le bottle ma y be had. 
EXCELLENT CLARE T, — per doz., with fine 
bouquet. A compr rice List free. Carriage | 
paid. Terms cash. aie d 179s 
CHARLES WATSON and CO., 30 Cornhill. 


UNVILLE and CO., Beifast, are the 















large: t he we be Whisky in the wi wid. Their 

Old Irish Whisky d by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brand Supplied in 
easks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Me DUNVILLE and CO., 
3 or at ti ‘iy London 





al Irish Distilleries, Be 
. 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C 





DUBL iN “EXUIBITION. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delic ious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, Londcn, W.—Observe the red s 
pink label; *Kinahan’ sL L WwW hisky. 


EDGE S and B 3U TL DF R, 1 os) Regent 
*t, London: and 30 King’s road, B 
Importers and Bs iiinen of the Pane wines of 3 
i, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest 
smsuri ite with so 


. to the most rc 
descriptions and esieeme . Price lists 
Wines and Liqueurs on application, Originally estab- 
lished A.D. 167. 









cork b randed * 





strec 

















Claret...at Lis, 18s, 20s, 24s, 39s, 56s, to Sts per doz 
Sher eo 24s, 30s, 50s, 15s, to GOs ,, ” 
Champa; gne 363, 42s, 48s, GOs, 66s, to 75s, 


DURE AERATED WATERS— 
ELLIS's. 


Ellis's Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 









Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 
Waters and La monade 

None ge nuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthi and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shie id. 

Seld by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel 
keepers. 


Wholesale ouly, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 


North Wal 





Heurictta 






London Agents, W. Best and S0Ns, 
street, Cuvendish square. 

CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
7 ICE.—The Wenham Lake Ice Company's cele- 
brated Prize Medal REPRIG ERATORS, and new 


Duplex REFRIGERATOR, Registered 1869, fitted with 








Water-taunks and filters, combine every real improve 
ment, and ure une ee led for simplicity, eilicency, 
durability. and The New Double-wall Ice 
Water Pitche an Ice Butter-Dishes, lee-cream 
Machi zogenes, Champagne Frappe Pails, for 





lwproved Freezing-VPowders, and every- 
rected with freezing of the best, cheapest, 
nodern, and reliable character. Weuham 
Lake Ice delivered in town for less than Id per Ib.; 
or, packag 2s 6d, 5s, ¥s, and upwards, forwarded 
into the country by goods’ train without perceptible 
waste, Illustrated price-lists free, at the sole office, 


WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, W.C. 


XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 
Foot LER and SHEPPARD'S COM- 
POUND PODOPHYLLIN ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
are the best and safest aperients that can be taken. 
They have a direct beneticial action upon the liver 
without producing any of the injuries caused by a con- 
stant use of calomel or blue pill. They are a pure 
Vegetable pill, composed of podophyllin, taraxacum, 
and other ingredients of known repute. Residents in 
hot climates will find them an invaluable medicine. 
Each bottle has the name FOWLER and SHEPPARD 
on the Government Stamp, with the address, 51 
Hollywood road, London, S.W., on the wrapper, with- 
out which none are genuine, 2s Yd, 


use Ww 














Iu bottles, Is 1jd, 2 
and 4s 6d cach, of all Chemists. 


\ CLEAR COMPLEXION.— 
a GODFREY'S EXTRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in soften- 
ing. improving, and preserving the Skin, and in ren- 
dering the Complexion clear aud beautiful. It removes 
Tan, Sunburn, &c.. and all disfigurements pro- 
duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures 
Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by 
ersevering in its use the Skin becomes delicately 
, Clear, and smooth, GOUDFREY’S EXTRACT of 
JER-FLOWERS possesses a de fetta fragrance 
ndispensable ad me t r 

Pe; Ray in bottles, pric 




















‘ i 
| 
British, French, 


E, FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, AND MALTA TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 





NEW SUBMARINE ROUTE 


TO SOUTHERN 


EGYPT, 


EUROPE, ADEN, 


AND INDIA, VIA FALMOUTIL. 












“ton W 
71 Old Broad street 
egraph OMees in Gro 
These words will be transmitted free 


hay, © Weutta, Madras, &e,  ... ove oe 
mand Bu mah .., oes ose ore ove 
Itar and Ma . . ° oo 

ud Papal States ‘ oo 


Tariff for Telegrams 





Of 10 Words. Of 20 Worc v4 


eve ° o £116 0 4 £2 8 0 
eve - one 117 0 ° 217 0 
ose oe . Ss 8) on 310 
ou os ” _ wwe ol Oo 
eee - ° -- ‘a ove 
soe oe oo _- ove 0b 0 
eee eee oe _ eos ol oOo 
ose O17 6 
ords, Fre mn tho Pr ywinces sand Irol land, Is extra. 


and sent direct to their destination. 


ut Brit a and Ireland. 
of charge. 





The public 


By order, 


Half the Twenty 
Messages are received at the Company's OMe> 
Messages are also received at all the Postal T 
should order them to be sent “ VLA FALMOUTPI.” 
London, July, 1870. 


JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 





MARRIAGE ° TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CIRISTIAN 


Re 
with the 


pectfully Sé vo [CTT an INSPEC 


+ 
AND 
(TION of their Extensive and Recherché STO 
exceHeuce and durability of muterial for which their 


RATIBONE 
mnbining Parisian taste 
upwards of Seventy 


CK, es 
House has been noted for 


e ars, 


hy 


CHRISTIAN and R ATHE INE 
ILRLL. the 


Appointment to Her 
*RINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 


ISTY, 
2 Wigmvure 


H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
street, London, W. 


er 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


MODERA 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
s, Export, aud Furnishing Orders promp 


LONDON-—Show-Ito 


Me: 


mas, 45 Oxford s 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


=| c 


EBLG C OMP ANY’S EXTK AC T of 
MEAT.—Amsterdam Exhibition, 1869, First 
‘ing above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the 

Prussian, Russian. Italian, Duteh, and 
other Governments, Dr, Lankester writes regarding 

Extract of Meat :—* But there is a difference in flavour, 

and here, as in all other kinds of food, it is the flavour 

that makes the quality.” Itis essentially ou account of 
the tine meaty flavour, as distinguished from the 
burnt taste of other extracts, that LLEBLG COMPANY'S 

EXTRACT defeated all Australian and other sorts at 

Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and is 

preferred in all European markets, 
One pint of tine-flavoured bee! 





0 universally 





Most con- 





bat 25d. 





venient and economic “ stock.” 
CAavuTion.—Require Baron Liebig's, the inventor's, 
signature on und ask distinetly for LIE BIG 


COMPANY'S 3 EXTRA r 
IG ESTIVE PANCRE ATIC COCOA, 


pecially prepared for Psufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmon: ry Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and pal Mable, and adapted for the 
must delicate stomach. 

Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warechousemen, and by the Manufacturers. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft handage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive c ircular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips _ ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
r. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single ath lds, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d, 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
ollice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 


{ LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
. for VARICOSE VE INS, and all cases of 

Sand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
vorous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
Price 


Spe 








&e. s eT} 
,ud are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 


4s 64 7s Gd, 10s, and Ls each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WwW BITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 


LOSS OF HAIR, &e. _ 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
MS TERRY is daily in attendance at 


34 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
< Pp site the Polytechnic), The Loss of Hair from ill- 





ness, casual balduess, or gray hairs, &., as well as 
defects in the —_ and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by rry’s treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 








s) Te 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the moval of 
ost free, ds. Her DEPLILATORY 
audicating the routs of 
», Carriuge } b 














WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze aud Ormolu. 
TEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, Euglish and Foreign 
ly execu 
street W. 
BIRMINGHAM —Manufactory and Show-R 


INDIA, 


De 


All articles marked in plain dgures, 


~oms, Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1807.] 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRE | for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand, 
25, 26. and .. BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 


Aas won EA and PERRINS’. 
K The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce,” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWAKE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, ané@ 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the’ Ww orld. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. — The 
value of 421b. of Butchers’ Meat for 8s. in 
WHIUPEHEAD'S pare nutritious CONCENTRATED 
ESSENCE of BEEF, which makes the most delicious 
Soup and Beef Tea, Certitled by eminent Medical 
Men, Sold in boxes from 2s 3d, by all Grocers, Ltalian 
Warehousemen, and Chemists, and Wholesale of 
Copland and Co., Travers and Sous, Preston and Sons, 
Crosse aud Blackwell, and E. Lazenby aud Son. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
4 FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated United Service Svap, 
Tablets, 4d and Gd each, Manufactured by 
J ©. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Cheimist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


Hi 








MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 








will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
‘THIN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented, 
IT removes all dandriff. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’S OIN'TMENT & PILLS. 
are the best, cheapest, and the most popular 
remedies ; at all seasuus, and under all circumstances, 
they may be used with safety and with the certainty of 
doing good. Eruptions, rm ishes, aud all descriptions of 
tkin diseases, ulcerations, and burns are pre- 
sently benetited and ultimately cured by these healing, 
svothing, aud purifying me dicaments, The Ointment 
rubbed upon the abdomen checks all tendency ty irri- 
tation in the bowels, and averts diarriooa aud other 
disorders of the intestines frequently prevailing through 
the summer and fruit seasons. Heat lumps, blotches, 
pimples, inflammations of the skin, mu cular pains, 
neuralgic affections, and enlarged glauds can be effec 
tively ov me by using Hollow accord- 


ys remedies 
jug tu the insiructious accompanying every packet. 


sures, 
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BROWN 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM 


BEWARE OF CHEAP 


DEPE 


PROFESSION 


IS GENUINE. 





NDING UPON THE 


A L 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT.—OFFICES: 33 POULTRY, LONDON, EC. 





AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


RECOMMENDATION OF 


CERTIFICATE-WRITERS, 





cy” HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 

BRIGHTON.—Mr. HUTTON Re-opens his 
School on Tuesday, August the 25rd. He has vacar 
cies. Health and exercise are especially care 
him, and are under excellent supe rintendens 
Hutton has the advantage of possessing one 
play-grounds in B righton. B vs are prepared by him 
for the Universities, for 





f the best 








Matriculation in L ynddon aa 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinatix 


HURCIHIL of ENGLAND ul AL L 
_/ of RESIDENCE. for Students attending OWENS 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. This Hall will be 
opened in October next. 
For prospectus apply to the WARDEN 
174 | Plymouth grove, Manchester. 


( 








at the Hall, 


\ WWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
—PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILO- 





SOPHY.—The Trustees propose to ELECT a SECOND 
as co- 

The 
n of 
and 


PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
adjutor to Professor Balfour Stewart, F.RS. 
Professor will share with Dr. Stewart the instractic 
tke Natural Philosophy Classes (matt ematical 
experimental) and the conduct of the Physical La! 
tory. Further information will be given on a 
to the Principal, but it is requested that the ‘ 
may not be ‘ad Iressed individually. It is hoped that 
the new Professor will be able to enter on his duties 
- later than the Ist January, 1871. Candidates 

requested to send in applications, st ning age, acvder 
= degree, and general qualifications, aecompanie 

estimonials, to “ The Trustees of Owens C 
wider cover to the Registrar, on or before the 17th of 
September next. 

J, 4G. GREEN WOOD, Principal. 
















veo." 
ze, 





J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
IRMINGHUAM TRIENNIAL 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in Aid of the Fan Is of 
the General Hospital (30th Celebration), on the $0th : 
Slst of August and Ist and 2nd of September, 1870. 


PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. the Earl of BRADFORD 
Principal Vocalists—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame 


L — ns-Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne and Madem- | 
Ne Ilma di Murska, Madame Patey and Madem- 
‘iselle Drasdil, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon Ligby 





and Mr, W. H. Cummings, Mr. Santh y and Signor Foli. 

Solo Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. Solo 
Violin. M. Sainton. Organist, Mr. 

Conduetor, Sir Michael Costa. 

OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 

TvESPAY MORNING.—Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING.—Naa , 

THURSDAY MORNING.—Messi val 

FrRipAY MorNING. — St. Pete 
Benedict (composed expressly 
Requiem, Mozart. 

Tvuespay EVENING.—A Miscells 
prising Cantata (Paradise and 
(composed expressly for the Fest § uneous 
Selection, comprising Mendelssohn's Concerto in G 
Minor, and Overtures Freischiitz and Zampa, 


Stimpson. 








new Oratorio), 
the Festival); 


"tor 


com- 
nett 




























WEDNESDAY EVENING.—A_ Miscellaneous Concert, 
comprising Instrumental Work, A. SS. Sallivan 
(composed expressly for the Festival); Choral Ode 
(ditto), Dr. Stewart. Second Part wi 1 consist entirely 

f selections from the works of Beethoven. 

THURSDAY EVENING. —A Miscelianeous Concert, 
comprising Cantata (Vala and Damayanti), Dr. F. 
Hiller (¢ omposed expressly for the iF estival); Miscel- 
laneous Selecti ion, incl luding Kreutzer Sonata and Over- 
ture Guillaume Te] 

RI VAY EVENTING ;+—Sar 

Oogrammes of the Pe 1 be rwarded 
hy tra lhe u d. at the Offices 

f the Festival Committee, Ann t, Birm 





ou and after August 5. 
By order, 

HOWARD 8S. SMITH, 
Secretary to the Festival Committ 


London. — The 
2), and 
October 


COLLEGE, 
RE-OPEN September 
DAY and TUESDAY, 


r ING'S 
‘HOOL will 
the C L cL EGE on MON 


Sand 4. The pr spe ‘tus for next term is now ready. 
Apply personally, or by letter marked outside “* Pro- 
spectus,” to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ao. 2? AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the Prince 
KG, 
President—His 
K.G,., D.C.L 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEME a 
Right the Earl of | Right Hon. 
Duce, F.RS..F.GS. | Esteourt. 
Ri ght "1 ym. Eurl Bathe rst, | -y dward Holland, Esq. 


of WALEs, 


Grace the Dukes of MARLBOROUGH, 


Hon. . I. Sotheron 


— Thornhill Harrison, 





at Bowly, Esq. 
Principal—The Rey. 
Coll, Cam. 


JOHN ¢ =. M.A., Trin. 
RESIDENT PROFESSORS. 
Agriculture—JoOuN Wrigurson, F.C.S., M.R.ALC. 
Chemistry—ArTuur H, Ciurcu, M.A,, Lincoln Coll. 
Oxon., F.C.S. 








rustees | 








iby | 





Assistant to Chemical Professor—Epwarp KIncu, 


Natural History—WILLIAM Ramsay M‘Nas, M.D., 
|} M.R.C.P., Edin. 
| Veterinary Surgeon—JonN A. M-Brive, Ph.D., 
| MRCS. 
| Mathematics and Surveying—The PRINCIPAL. 
Drawing—JAMES MILLER. 
The College re-opens on Monday, August 15. 


For forms of admission, application should be made 
at once to the Principal. 


Cr ENT CL OTIL.. —Made to a special 
yrder and for a special purpose, 

Messrs, JAY have purchased a black fabric which 
they have named “CoNVeNT CLOTH.” It is made 
entirely of silk and wool, it is very light and cool, and 
very strong. The price is only one guinea anda half the 
dress, The intrinsic value, however, is about tvwo- 
thirds more than the price named, It is not to be 
purchased at any other house in London. 
| JAY'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully 

located on the margin of the sea, and accessible 

- om all parts by Lon lon and South-Western Railway, 

id Barnstaple; and by Great Western, Midland, and 

Bristol and Exeter Riilways, rid Portishead. Address 
—J, BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon, 


(-e ROUTE TO ILFRACOMBE. 


Daily Service by Great-Western Railway and 


Steamers from Bristol (vid Portishead Pier), calling at 
Lynmvuth. 





















Time. , Single. j Return. 
A.M. Ist 2nd/ Ist 2nd 
frracombe... 915 20210 42.0 316 
Ilfracombe... 9.20 21/0 15/6 )52/0/ 23/5 

racombe,,. $8.55 226166 540 

fracombe,,. 710 202104403 

eamingt iMracomb oe 290 21 01440 5 
Banbury ... to Ilfracomb 84 256 18.6'39/0 28.3 
Strou fracombe SI 17.012 0/26 0183 
Ci ‘ester to Ilfracombe 8.20 (166 11/6246 179 
tna ym... to [frac ILO 15 6 11/0/23 6 169 
Chippenhanito [fracombe...) IL40 126 8 6)1N6 180 
a ee to Ifracombe....12.0 non 103, 7/uj16/6 11/3 

The Return Tic kets are available for One Month. 
pd-Cla kets are issued by 6 a.m, train from 

gtun. 

ning from Iifracombe and Lynmouth every 
g (Sundiys excepted) in time for the Afternoen 





from Brist 1 to London, &e. 








J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Famlfly, and the C 
ani Civil Oattitter 
116, 118, 120 Regent street, W 
44,45 W arwic k street, W. 
lac ornhill, E.C 
(10 Mosley stre t, Manchester. 
. «50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
I tENTLEMEN 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Suits, 424; trousers, 14s, 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Overcoats, - mauds, 21s, 
ie 


H. 


of Europe, Army, 


Couris 





Nay 
( ‘4 
LONDON., , 


BRANCHES ... 





2s; 

For August and September shooting H. J 

Cheviot Wool 14 guinea Jackets, with cartridge and 

pack pockets, cool and strong a3 linen, resisting the 

thorn and damp, and well adapted to this variable 
climate. 





For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nieoll’s Suits for the Seaside (Morning or Even- 
ing Dress) ready for immediate use, or made to order 
in a few hours. Knickerbocker Suits from 21s; 
Sailor's costume, 21s; jacket, vest, and trousers suits, 
from £2 2s; Highlanc i dresses for £2 2s; also the New 
Registered Belt Dress for Boys, tirst suit, 21s. Hats, 
caps, hosiery, shirts, &e., for every description of dress, 


For LADIES 











II. J. Nicoll’s Travelling Dresses, 31s 6d; trimmed, 
52s 6d. 
_J. Nicoll’s Travelling Cloaks, 21s to 52s 6d. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Riding Uubits, 633 to 1263; hats, com- 





plete, 21s. 
HU. J. Nicoll’s Promenade and House Jackets, &e. 

The above can only be obtained at LL. J. Nicoll’s 
addresses in London, 4 to 120 Regent street, and 
2? Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley street; Liverpool, 
50 Bold street; and Birmingham, 39 New street. 

Speciat Norice.—Families 

J 


residing within 
miles of either of H. Nicoll’s establishments ar 
waited upon by c¢ 


mpetent persons without extr 
charge, with samples as specimens to order from, 


10 










garments submitted for immediate pur i 
beyond this distance, to any part of England, the cos 
of railway fare only is required. 


aD NDERS STOVES, -KITCHE N 


RANG ES, FIRE - TRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. — Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding. to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 


They contain such 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces 
mongery as cannot be ay 
variety, novelty, beauty 
workmanship, or i 


an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
‘ire-Lrons, and General [ron- 
nched elsewhere either for 
1 design, or exquisiteness of 























F ., With ormolu 
Bronzed Fenders 
Steel and Ormolu Fendk 

Chimney-Pieces, Slate or 
Fire-lrons 


TILLIAM 


£1 12s : 6d to £100. 
33d to £4 10s. 


BU RTON, 








S. 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 


2 of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
Illustrations of his unri- 
and Plans of the 29 
wd street; 1, 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 


ment to H.R.H. the Princ 
containing upwards of 

valled Stock, with lists of prices 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxf 
14, 2,3, and 4 Newman stre 
and | Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifli WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 


Too 
‘ 



























undertake delivery at a small tixed rate, 
the FLEA- KIL LING SOAP for 
DOGS, so strongly recommended by the Judzes 

at the Crystul Palace D x Show, 1870, is NALDIRE'S 
TABLET. This Medicated Soap destroys insects, 
removes all unple itsmell, and greatly improves the 
coat. Price Is, « ‘hemists, and of BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringd t. 

N.B.—Beware of low-priced imitations, which ara 
worthless, 








OZOKERIT 


CHAPMAN’S 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


(PATENTED). 








ENTIRE 


WHEAT FLOUR. 


CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 


d COMPANY. Established 1836. 

Subscribed Capital, £2.500,090, in 50,000 shares of 
£50 ea 
* P. Ses up Cap* ‘tal, £1,000,000 Reserve Fund, £500,000, 


Dire 
Nathaniel Alexander, 
Thos. Tyringham nha. | Esq. 
Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. 
John William Burmester, Esq. 
Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq. 
Frederick Francis, E 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
Lord Alfred Hervey. 
William Champion Jones, Esq. 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
James Morley, Esq. 
William Nicol, Esq. 
GENERAL MANAGER—William M-Kewan, Esq. 
Curer INsrector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Inspectors OF BRaANcHES—H. J. Lemon, Esq., and C. 
Sherring, Esq. 
Curer AccOUNTANT—James Gray, Esq. 
SECRETARY—F. Clappison, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE—21 LOMBARD S1REET. 
MANAGER—Whitbread Tomson, Exq. 
ASSISTANT-MANAGER—William Howard, Esq. 


At the Half-yearly General Meeting of the Pro- 

prietors held on Thursday, the 4th August, 1870, at the 
City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-strect Station, the follow- 
ing Report for the half-year ending the 30th June, 1870, 
was read by the Secretary; William Champion Jones, 
Esq., in the chair :— 
The Directors, in presenting to the Proprietors the 
balance-sheet of the Bank for “the half-year ending the 
80th June last, have the satisfaction to report that 
after paying interest to customers and all charges, 
allowing for rebate, and making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, the net profits amount to £83,285 6s Id. 
This sum added to £8,895 17s 5d brought forward from 
the last account produces a total of £92,181 4s 4d. 

They have declared the usual dividend of 6 per cent. 
with a bonus of 2} per cent. for the half-year, free of 
income-tax (being at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum), 
which will absorb £85,000, and leave £7,181 4s 4d to be 
carried forward to profit and loss new account. 

Mr. John William Burmester, after 15 years’ service, 
has requested, on account of his adyvaneed age, to be 
relieved from office as one of the trustecs of the Bank, 
aud Mr. Frederick Harrison, a director, has been 
elected in his stead 

The dividend and bonus (together £1 14s per share) 
will be payable at the head vflice, or at any of the 
branches, on and after Monday, the 1th inst. 


BALANCE SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking 
Dr. 


‘TORS. 





























Company, 


June 30, 1870 






































To capital paid up - £1,000,000 0 0 
To reserve fund . 500,000 0 0 
To amount due by 
the Bank for cus- 
tomers’ balances, 
BE... sninsrsossccvevsenses £13,571,794 4 5 
a liabilities on ac- 
reptances covered 
by securities ......  1880.716 4 6 
15,252,510 $11 
To profit and loss 
balance brought 
from last account.. 8,895 17 5 
To gross profit for 
the half-year, after 
making provislon 
for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, viz.: ... 
6 
£17,014,666 4 5 
Cr. 
By cash on hand at 
head office and 
branches, and with 
Bank of England... £2,038,557 13 9 
By cash placed at call 
ands at notice, 
covered by securi- 
CD onneccnes wersecsaness 535 7 9 
ELIS 1 OG 
Investments, viz.:— 
By Government and 
guaranteed stocks.. 1,378,222 7 6 
By other stocks and 
securities T2661 4 4 
—$—— 1 1,450,585 11 lo 
By discounted bills 
and advances to 
customers in town 
and country ......... 9.637.856 11 4 
By liabilities of cus 
tomers for drafts 
accepted by 
Bank, as percontra 1,880,716 4 ¢ 
——_— —— — 11,515,572 15 10 
By freehold pr remises in Lombard 
Street and Nich¢ lane, frechold 
and leasehold roperty at the 
branches, with utes and fittings 219 4 
By interest paid to customer om lt 6 
By s and all other expen es at 
head office and branche ig 
income-tax on profits and a 107.702 1 5 
£ 17,014,666 4 
IT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 
To interest o Customers,asabove £43,991 14) 6 
To expense 107.702 4 6 
To rebate on 
New Acce 18.280 15 3 
To dividend of ¢ per « 60.000 0 0 
To bonus of 24 per cent.. D oo 
To balance carried forwi t 4 
5 lo 6 
By se als unc brought forward from last 
a cilities £X805 17 5 
By Sin gous tans alt 
making provision for bad: und doubt t 
ful debts ., : I 























We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 

balance-sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 
(Signed) WM. JARDINE ) 
WILLIAM NORMAN, . 
R H.SWAINE, i) 

London and County Bank, July 28, 1870, 

The foregoing Report having been read by the Secre- 
tary, the following Resvlutions were proposed and 
unanimously adopted :— 

1. * That the Report be received and adopted, and 
printed for the use of the shareholders. 

2. “That the remuneration of the Auditors be in- 
creased from £100 per annum to £1- +) per anuum, to 
take effect from the Ist of January last. 

‘That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
_—" of Directors for the able manuer in which they 
have conducted the affairs of the Company.” 

(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Chairman. 

The Chairman having quitted the chair, 

“ was resolved and carried unanimously,— 

. “That the cordial thanks of this meeting be pre- 
winied to William C hampion Jones, Esq., for his able 
and courteous ¢ — jin the chair.’ 


Auditors. 





(Signed) P. BLYTH, Deputy Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minute s. 
(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 








L ONDON and COUNTY BANKIN 
4 COMPANY.—NOTICE is Hereby Given, ty a 
DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company, at the rate 
of 6 per cent., for the half-year ending 30th June, 1870, 
with a bonus of 23 per cent., will be PAID to the Pro- 
prietors, either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard street, 
or at any of the Company's branch banks, on and after 
MONDAY. the 15th inst. 
By orde : of the Th ard, 
- MKEWAN, General Manager, 
21 Lombard stre i , August 5, 1870, 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CuAnrer, 1847. 

| ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Odices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 

‘I 


MIE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICES:—1 Dale street, 
Charing Cross, 


Liverpool; Cornhill, 
London, 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February ‘ 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 186 
showed that 
The Fire Premiums were. - «= 
The New Life Premiums £24, total 2 
The Annuities payable a” 

The Invested Funds ..,,.. 3, 680. ‘617 


B. F. Sé ‘OTT, Resident Secretary. 
I MP 


and 











M616 











ERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cuter OFFIceE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OF FICE—NOo. 16 Pall Mall, Loudon. 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annuum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621, 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Ac wey and Manager. 


A MILLION 


A LF 
has been paid hy the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &e.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after IS7L. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Ofices, 64 Corn- 
bill, and 10 Regeut street, London, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, See 


BRATED 





retary. 


ABRIEL’S CELE 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-establtished dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London, 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTIL PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the t _——— inparting 
a@ natural redness tu the gums. Price Is 6d per box, 


GABRIEL'S ROY AL DENTIFPRICE 


Prepared from a recipe used by her Majesty 
Whitens and preserves the tecth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath, Price Is 6d per box, 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is 6d per box. 


a ABRIEL S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
Vor preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
and as firm as the tooth itself. This a Lea 


restores front teeth, and prevents deci 5s per box, 


GABRIEL'S ODONT VLGIQU E ELIXIR. 


A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable tu smokers, and strongly recommended to 


sufferers from tic, neuralgia, aud tuvthache. Price 5s, 


In crown 8yo, clots, price 6s, 


| B EMROSE’S GUIDE to DERBY- 
SHIRE: a complete han tbook for the county, 


“Derbyshire is one of the most romantic of English 
counties, and, by reason of the beauty of its scenery, 
the salubrity of its cli imate, and the interest of its his- 
torical associ: ttions, well deserves a guide-book 80 con» 
plete, so pleasantly written, and carefully arranged as 
Messrs. Bemrose now offer to the travelling public, 
The book is rather a description than a mere guide; or, 
in other words, it is not simply a catalogue of places to 
be visited and routes to be taken, but an animated and 
frequently an eloquent account of the attractions of a 
very delightful district. The map and illustrations are 
excellent.” —sStandard, 

“ Derbyshire has never had a more handy, pleasant, 
or comprehensive guide than the one called * Bem- 
rose’s.”"—Athenwum, 















In crown Svo, with Mlustratious, price 1s. 

BEMROSES GUIDE to BUXTON and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, CASTLETON, DOVEDALE, 
EYAM, &e. Being an accurate guido to this most 
interesting part of Derbyshire. 
ith Illustrations and Map, Is, 
G| BEMROSE’S GUIDE t> MATLOCK, 
IBAKEWELL, CHATSWORTH, and HADDON 
HALL. A complete handbook aal companion for 
the tourist and traveller. 





Crown Svo, wi 


Crowu Syo, with Mup, price Is. 

, TWO MONTHS in BRITTANY WITH MY 

| KNAPSACK and FLY-ROD. A descriptive Tourist's 

Guide, By Grondr HAnRison, 
London: BEMROsE and SoNs, 21 Paternoster row. 


Just “yee sl, demy 8vo, extra boards, 2s. 
Ls pg lh. SAITIL the SCRIPPURE? 
Three Reprinted Essays on Election, Eternal 
Punishment, and Promised Restoration. With a Preface, 
explanatory and defensive. By Henry Dy 


NN, 
Simpk tx, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court, 





AL 3d 1M. mithly. 


NEW PERIODIC 
UNDAY MORNING, 
Original Articles, characterized 
Brief, Comprehensive, and 
toned paper, handsomely 


Ss 
‘ 
by Evangelical 
Thoughtful. 
printed, 
SImPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.,, and all Booksellers. 


consisting of 
Breadth. 
Royal 8vo, 


Now ready, pp. 129, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
VIE HISTORY of PRUSSIA, from 
the Times of the Knights of the Cross and Sword 
to the Occupation of Hanover, 1867. By M. A. D. 
London: WuttTaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


M 


Le mnidon ; 
street, E.C 


In crown Syo, with Illustrations, price 2s. 

ADRE NATURA v. the MOLOCH of 
FASHION. A Social Essay. With 25 Llustra- 
By Luke Liner, Esq. 


Brapsuny, EVANS, and Co, 11 Bouverie 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


( Nthe PRESERVATION of HEALTH; 
or, Essays explanatory of the Principles to be 
adopted by those who desire to avoid Disease. By 


Tuomas INMAN, M.D. Lond. Physician to the Royal 
Infirmary, Liverpool, &€., &e. 
By the same Author, price 78 6d. 
N the RESTORATION of HEALTH; 
being Essays on the Principles upon which the 
Treatment of many Diseases is to be Conducted, 
Hi. K. Lewis, 156 Gower street, 
rPMIE MOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. 
Arranged by W. Hl. Catsoorr for the Piano- 
forte, Solos, 5s each; duets, 6s each; accompaniments 
for tute, violin, and violoncello, Is each. Complete in 
12 books, Each book free at half-price. 
Il! WHEN WILT THOU COME 
TO ME? Words from “L yr Anglicana.” 
Music by Miss M. Linbsay (Mrs. J . Biss), One of 
the most elegant, yet easy, sacred songs of the day. 
Free by post 18 stamps, 
FEMRED. Sacred Song. 
M,. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Biss). No. 1, in D flat; 


London: 


Music by Miss 
No 


2,in D. Free by post IS stamps each, “A sweet air 
and flowing accompaniment. Miss Lindsay has well 
caught the spirit of a very tender and devout emana- 
tion of poetic thought.”"—ide Brighton Times, © This 
song is sure to become a favourite,” — Vide Orchestra, 
London: Pablished only by Ropert Cocks and Co., 


New B se iaahe m street. Order of all Musicsellers. 


ees oye A GABRIEL'S NEW SONG, 
y Lost — ing.” Re mance now rivalling in 


popularity her fame songs, “Only,” and * Weary,” 
may be had in E Hat ond I. Sent for 24 stamps 








Durr and Srewakt, M7 Oxtord street 
irEME MOTHER and the AN GEL. 
| —One of the most beautiful and » ssful Songs 
at Mr. Benedict's Concert. Sung by ndeten Patey 
| Composed expressly by JULES BeNnevict. Sent for z 
| stamps. 
| Durr and STewanrt, 147 Oxford street 
| FPOYAL POLYTECIINIC.— Professor 


showing how the marvel 


WD Pepper's New Lecture 


i 

} 

| ious (Gihost Effects are produced New Masical 
Entertainment, by George Backland, The Wicked 
| Unele: or, Hush-bye-Babes in the Wood Sand and 
the Suez Canal. American organ daily.—The who 


| for Is, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


The FIRST LORD MALMESBURY. A’ Series! 
of Letters from 1745 to 1820 on the Chief Social, Political, and Military Events of those Times. 
Edited by the present LORD MALMESBURY. Two vols, Svo, 50s. 

“ Excellent reading. Such letters are an informal | compositions, We, at least, are aware of no private 





history of the times they embrace,—more instructive, | correspondent worthy to tie Mrs. Harris's shoe-string, 
certainly more amusing, than a great many elaborate | much less to mieud her pen.”—7 ies, 


EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS, con- 


taining Gems from the most Eminent Writers. By FREDERICK SAUNDERS, Author of “Salad for 


the Solitary.” Crown S8vo, 10s 6d. 
LETTERS from LONDON from 1856 to 1860. 
the United States at the British Court. Edited by his 


By GEORGE MIFFL IN DALLAS, Minister of 
Daughter JULIA. Two vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“These letters contain anecdotes and conversations 

with the late Lord Clarendon, Lord Palmerston, Sir | 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE MIRAMION: 


Picture of French Social Life at the Close of the Seventeenth Century. From the French by the a 38 
DE MONTAIGNAC, and Edited by the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT. Crown Svo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


CHAMBERS’ S JOURNAL. _NEW NOVEL. 


of an Original and Interesting Tale, 


Henry Bulwer, and piquant sketches of the Court of 
Queen Victoria and of all the events of the day, 





The AUGUST PART (price 8d) will contain the first Ten Chapters 
entitled, 


“BRED IN THE BONE.” 


Sold by all Newsvendors, and at the Railway Stalls. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. THE 


HURST & BLACKETT’S! CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
NEW WOF WORKS. Cheological, Literary, and Social, 


Month'y, 2s 6d. 
A Cruise in Greek Greek Waters : with eanemonete 


a Hunting Excursion in Tunis, By C aptai in TOWNs 


a Life Geers. 1 vol. 6vo, with Musiza- 3y the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


“ Captain Townshend's pictures of life in Algiers are The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


vivid and truthful, and his narrative of boar-hunting Strikes and Loek-Outs from the Work- 
+ Y ~ v “3 aS 


in Tunis is especially worthy of notice.”"—A/henrum. 


A Tour Round England. By man’s Point of View. 


- “ : is By GEORGE POTTER. 
TER ( RY y a Ost SV vi . rp r ah tad BALA ~arenp 
oe ee ee ee The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


“The reader can searcely fail to find in this book a7 Ralioi 
many pic . rere % it ber veers Rone le zendary ane sedotes The Brahmo Soma) and the Religious 
like new and entertaining."—/Pall Mall Gaz Future of India. 

" - by the Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE. 
Tr avels of a Natu alist in Japan The piece rem PORRAY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


and MANCHURIA. By Artuur ApbAms, F.LS., 

Staff Surgeon, R.N. Svo,. with Illustrations, 15s. Colle oa Edueation for Women. 
oY Ae 

By EMILY SHIRREFP. 


* An amusing volume.”"—JDaily Neus, 
Free Russia, By W. Hepworth The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST, 
Drxon, Authorof “ New America,” * Her Majesty's eae pes 
eae tno et te Boron 2 vos see win | Professor Grote on Utilitarianism. 
Illustrations, 30s. By the Rev. J. Lt. DAVIES. 


Wild Life among the Koords. The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
By Major, uusrron, en re Moabite Stone, 
By Professor RAWLINSON. 


A Ramble into Brittany. By The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST, 


British India under the iene 


the Rev. GeorGe MusG@rave, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. 
By Captain TROTTER, 


large post Svo, with Illustrations, 24s. 
THE NEW NOVELS. The CONTEMP MRARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
The Three Brothers. By Mrs. Nonconformist Essays on Church Problems 


OLIPHANT, author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” a aes ome 
“Salem Chapel,” &e, 3 vols. By the DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
“The novel-reading public may look forward to no The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
small pleasure in the perusal of this latest issue of one pana = 
of their best and favourite writers. It abounds with +1 ve , ‘ ikidias onda 
bright and sparkling bits, and is full of ag pa STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate bill, L London, _ 


The Athanasian Creed. 








tion, as well as of a genial, kindly philosphy.”"—/Sat. Lev. YLACKWOOD'S “MAGAZINE for 

The Vivian Romance. “By D AUGUST, 1870. No. DCLVIUL Price 2s 6d. 
ce ws othe CONTENTS 

rere, oe WHO PAINTED the GREAT MURILLO de al | 


“Mr. Mortimer Collins has great wealth of inven- MERCED ? 
tion, His volumes are full of surprises. They contain | wEW BOOKS. 
excellent writing, and his descriptions are fresh and | BARES DENE.—Part X. 
vigorous, Those who want an exciting narrative will | ABOUT WHAT the OLD EGYPTIANS KNEW, 
Ind it in the history of the Vivians."—/’ress, The WISHES of a DUMB-WAITER. 
P es . LADY FAIR. 
Sir Richard. By Hugh Neville, The EEK MASSACRE.—From our own Comnus- 
° ° . sior vs epor 
Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, | w. wisckwoon ana sovs, Rainburgh and London. 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &e, 3 vols, Orta 
, . [oR ASE RS MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 


* This book is fresh and charming.”—Sat, Review : 
being No. VILL of the New Seri Ldited by J. 


Arthur. By the Author of | * Fr sa 


“ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. SEVEN HUNDREI YEARS AGO. An Tistoric 


By William Al ingheam 
By the sake By Th 
The Woman’ S Kin gdom. ate the 
Auth ir of hn ’ . CHEA 


bound an 4 flee =ty e New ume ol 
| 


eet wed Mecmeare 


Esther Hill’ s — by 


ANA M. CRAIK, 












* An interesting tale.”"-A‘henwum. 


The Heir Expectant. 


Author of * Raymond's Hex 





lie Stephen. 














ZERMATT By Swayne, 








ARRS, EARL of 


LOCKWOOD & 00.’s 
EDUCATIONAL WORKs. 


POPULAR FRENCH SC SCHOOLBOoKs. 
The atiention of Se asters and Principals of Cott ¢ 
ts respect full y requ sted to the Salle owing inent A 

| serie of French Ciass-Books, which hy A a 9 ny og 
precedented popularitu. A detailed Prospectus will be = 

| on app! ication, = 


De Fivas’ New Grammar of French 
Grammars; ee ising the substance of all the 
most approved French Grammars extant, but more 
especially of the star ude ard work “ Le Grammaire des 
Grammiuires,” sanctioned by the French Ac adem 
and the University of Paris. With numer mus Exew. 
cises and Example 8, illustrative of every Rule, By 
Dr. V. DE Fivas, M.A. F.E.LS., Member of bd 
Grammatical Society of Paris, & 32nd E lition, 
l2mv, 33 6d, strongly bound. KEY, : 6d, bound, 

De Fivas’ New Guide to Modern French 


» 


| Conversation. 18th Edition. 2s 6d, half-bound, 


al De Fivas, Beautes des Ecrivains Fran- 

Gais, Anciens et Modernes: Ouvrage Clas- 
sique, i usage des Colléges et des Institutions. 13th 
Edition. 12mo, 3s 6d, bound. 


De Fivas, Introduction a la Langue 


Frangaise: ou, Fables et Contes Choisis; Anee- 
dotes Instructives, Faits Meémorables, &e, 2lst 
Edition, 12mo, 2s 6d, bound 


De Fivas, Le Tresor National; or, 
Guide to the Translation of English into French at 
Sight. 4th Edition, 12mo, 2s 6d, bound. KEY, 23 


POPULARGERMAN SCHOOL BOOMS 
* As an educational writer in the German tongue, Dp 
Lebaln stands alone; none other has m ale eren a distant 
approach to him.” —BRITISH STANDARD, 
Lebahn’s German Language in one 
| Volume. With a Vocabulary of 4,590 words, 8s, 
| cloth. With KEY, l0séd. KEY, separate, 2s 6d, 
Lebahn’s First German Course. 2s 6d. 
Lebahn’s First German Reader. 3s 6d. 


Lebahn’s German Exercises. 3s. 6d. 
| KEY, 2s 6d. 
Lebahn’s Self-Instructor. 6s. 6d. 

| Lebahn’s German Copy-Book. 2s 61. 

| Lebahn’s German Classics. With Notes 
and complete Vocabularies, crown Syo, 33 6d each : 
—Egmout, Wilhelm Tell, Goetz von Berlichingen, 
Pagenstreiche, Emilia Galotti, Undine, it's 
IIenry von Eichenfels, Selectioas from the German 
Poets. 

The Civil Service Orthogr aphy. 
Handy-Book of English Spelling. with ample ae. e3 
and carefully arranged E xen ises. Adapted for the 
Use of Schools and of candidates for the Civil and 
other Services. By E.S. UW. B. Feap., 23 6d, cloth. 

[Just published. 

The Little Scholar's First Step in the 
German Language. By Mrs. Fauck LeBauy, 
Ismo, price Ls, ¢ 

|The Little Scholar's First Step in 


German pending. Containing 50 Short Moral 
Tales, &e. By Mrs. PALCK AHN, ISmo, price 

















f 


























Is, cloth. 

| 

| The Civil Service Geography, » arranged 
especially for examination Candidates, & By the 
late LANCELOT D, Srence (Civil Servic tevised 
by THOMAS GRAY (Board of Trade). With S:3 « Maps. 

con d Edition, enlarged, 2s 6d, cloth. 

| The Civil Service History of England: 

| being a Faet-Book of Eng story Iv F. A. 

Wire, BAL Edit uae ‘ted by H A, DousoN, 
of the Board of Trade. Feup., with Maps, & 

| [/n preparation. 

| The Civil Service Book-Keeping. For 
the use of Young Men commencing Busines-, Exami- 
nation Candidates, &c, By AN EXPERIENCED Book- 
KeErer, late of H.M.'s Civil Service. Price 2s, cloth. 

|The Historical ringer. Post : a Handy 

} Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cogn mens, 

| Allusions . in connection with Universal His- 

| tory. By Ep. SuHeLtTon. 2nd Edition, 61 cloth, 

| 


The Art of Extempore Speaking. Hints 
| for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. 
BATAtN, Viear-General aud Professor : 
| bonne, &e. Translated from the French. 4th 
| Edition. Feap., 3s 6d, cloth. 
| Events to be Remembered in the His- 

tory of England: a Series of Interesting Narra- 

tives, By CHARLES Seney. 26th Edition. 2s 6d. 
Tomkins’ Poetry.—Poetry for Schools 


and Families; or, the Beauties of English I 
By E. TomMkINS, 22nd Edition, with considerable 
| tions. Fea ip. Svo, cloth, 2s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


Mind Your B's and Take Care he 
Your Rs. Exercises for acquiring the Us 
Correcting the _— vo! f the se Consuvnants. 


SMITH. Is, cl 





| 
| 
| 








Bs Cc W. 


‘When to Double Your Consonants. See 
| the WRITERS EN( sar oeretalelhe Barn the 
bs that Double their Consonant 


By J. 8. SCARLETT, 





The young Reporter. A Guide to the Art 
1 Writing. 1 


LOCKWOOD and CV., 7 Stat Hall ¢C 
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A TOUR in WALES. 

With Map, post Svo, 6s 6d. 
RAPFURRAY’S HANDBOOK - for 
\ TRAVELLERS in NORTIL WALES. inelud- 
ing BANGOR, LLANBERRIS, CARNARVON, BEAUMARIS, 
SNOWDON, CONWAY. 

With Map, post Svo. 5s 6d 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for 
TRAVELLERS in SOUTH WALES. including Car 
MARTHEN, TENBY, SWANSEA, VALES OF TAFF, NEATH, 
aud the WYE. 


A TIIGHLAND TOUR. 
With Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 


FURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 
TRAVEI LERS i in SCOTL AND, including Ep1n 
BURGH, MELROSE, Drrrtes, AYR, 
STiRLING, ARRAN, THE CLYDE, On AN, INVERARY, 
Locu Lomonp, Locu Katrine AND Trossacits, 
CALEDONIAN CANAL, INVERNESS, Pertu, DUNDEE, 
ABERDEEN, BRAEMAR, SKYE, CAITHNESS, Ross, 
SUTHERLAND, &e, 

“Mr. Murray's ‘Handbook’ is to be recommended 
warmly to our readers, partic ly to those who are 
going North of the Tweed. The arrangement of routes, 
the wayside divergencies, and the variety of schemes in- 
troduced for tours ne. two, orthree months, in order 
to suit the different periods of time at the disposal of 
tourists, are all that can be expected or aci comp lished. 
The cle ar and precise series of charts form in them 
selves @ most valuable feature, and are so introduced 
as to give the utmost value to the letterpress,”"—Bu//der. 























A SUMMER TOUR in IRELAND 
With Map, post Svo, 12s. 

7” RRAY'S HANDBOOK for 
TRAVELLERS in IRELAND, including 
DUBLIN, BELFAST. DONEGAL, GALWAY. WEXFORD, 
Cork, Livenick, WaAtrerrorp, Tk Lakes or Kin 

LARNEY, COAST OF ANTRIM, MAYO, GALWAY, &e., &e. 
“There is nothing more beautiful and more pietur 
esque than the south and west of Treland. They who 





know the fairest portion f —_ we still tindi nTrelind 
hy 


that which they have seen nowhye else, and whi 
has charms all its own The ray fe muibted whe 
there isin all the earth a gi ander y view than that over 
Vestport to Clew Bay. But the whole coast west and 
south, indeed all und the island, has Tenntion that 
many a travelled Englishman has not the least concep- 
tion of." —Times. 
JouN Menrnray, Albemarle street. 










EXCURSIONS to the WEST of ENGLAND. 
With Map, post 8vo, 19s, 


\ URRAY’S HANDBOOK - for 
TRAVELLERS in DEVON and CORNWALL, 





including EXerer, ILFRACOMBE, LINTON, Stpwourn, 
DAWLISH, TergnvorTH, PLymouTH. Devonronrr, Tor 
QUAY, LAUNCESTON, PENZANCE, FALMOUTH, the LIZARD, 
LAND's Enp, &e. 


9 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for TRAVETL- 
LERS in WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET, in- 
cluding SALISBURY, CIurreNHAM, Wey socta, Stren 
BORNE, WELLS, BATH, Briston, TAUNTON, &e. With 
Maps and Plans. Post Svo, 10s. 





MURRAY'S HANDBOOK to the CATHE- 
DRALS of Wincniester, SALISBUry. EXETER, WELLS, 
Rocuester. CANTERBURY, and CHicHeEsTer, With 
100 [lustrations. 2 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 


4. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in HE ‘ORD. GLOUCESTER, and Wor 
CESTERSHIRE, inelnding Hererorp, Lepriuny. 
Bromy ann, LEOMINSTER, Ross, THE Wr, Crrexces 
TER, CHELTENHAM, GLOUCESTER, STROUD, TEW KES 
BURY, Worcester, MALVERN, STourre ! ‘SED 
DERMINSTER, DvupLey, Drorrwicu. ROVE, 
Evesnau, &e., kc, With Map. Post Svo, 6s 6d. 








MURRAY'S IANDROOK to the CATHE- 
DRALS of Bonny GLoverster,  TIEREFORD, 
VORCESTER, and LICHFIELD. With 60 Hiustrations. 
Crown Svo, 16s, 

JOHN Murray, Albemarie street. 
The ENGLISH LAKES and NORTIL of 
ENGLAND. 
The following are Now Ready. 
\ URRAY’S HANDBOOK for 


TRAVEL Me ERS in WESTMORELAND 
and CUMBERLAND, including the Lakes, LAn- 
“ASTER, FURNESS ABBEY, AMBLESIDE, KENDAL, 
WINDERMERE, CONISTON, KESWICK, GRASMERK, CAR 
LISLE, COCKERMOUTH, PENRITH, APPLEBY. With Map. 
Post Syo, 6s, 


*,." MURRAY'S MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3. 64. 


» 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 

LERS in YORKSHIRE, including York, Doncaster, 

Hern, SELBY, BEVE! tLEY, ScarnorovanH, Wuairry, 

HARROGATE, RIPON, LEEDS, WAKEFIELD, BRaprorn, 

HALIFAX, suena SFIELD, SHEFFIELD. With Map and 
Plans, Post Svo, 12s. 











2 


_MI RRAY’'S HANDBOOK for TRA- 
VELLERS in DURHAM and NORTHUMBER 
LAND, including NewcasthLe, DARLINGTON, Brsnor 
AUCKLAND, SrocktToN, HARTLEPOOL, SUNDERLAND 
SHIELDS, B 
Map. Post Syo. 








1. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the | 
NORTHERN CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND, includ 


ing York, Rirox, DURHAM, CARLISLE, Cll . and 
MANCHEST With Gu Lilustratio: 2 vols, cr 
S¥o, 21s, 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle strect 














RWICK, TYNEMOUTH, ALNWICK, With 


| 
| 


A TOUR IN NORWAY. 


Now ready, New and Revised Edition, with Map, post Svo, 63. 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDE FOR TRA- 
VELLERS IN NORWAY. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND NORWAY. 


A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with Map and Plans, post Syo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street, 








——_—___ — 


AC. \THE DR. \L ‘Trou R. WORKS for the TIMES. 


With rap giesee Mantessions, 6 vola. ¢ rows 8vo. A NNALS of the WARS of the XVI[Ith 
AY ie RRAY’S HANDBOOKS to the | £4. CENTURY, 1709-1799. Compiled from the most 
‘ATHEDRALS of ENGLAND, Giving A | Authentic Sources. By Sir Eowarp Cust. With 
Histor Y or gach Ser. werd Broor apn 
ee Deg TT RAED 2. Ee, EN, EO A ot he WN @ Ge BES 
RICE . . ' Be ae: CENTURY, 1800-15, Compiled from the most 
“This work is by far the best guide-book to our |] Authentie Sources. By Sir Evwarv Cust. 4 vols 
Cathedrals, It is, in fact.a national work, as well asa | feap, Syo, 5s each. , : 
Church work, and it is worthy of our Chureh and a LS b 
ion." —Enalish Churchman, WELLINGTON—His CHARACTER—His 
These volumes bid fair to become the standard | ACTIONS, and His WRITINGS. By Jctes MAvuret. 
sctural yuide to our venerable cathedrals, The | Feap, Svo, Is 6d, . 
is a great boon to the architectural student; and sPrwe re . JIIENe 
itis so free from technical phraseology, and so plea SELECTIONS from tha DESPATCHES 
santly written, that the general reider will be tempted | and GENERAL ORDERS of FL M. the DUKE of 
to inerease his know ory aud | WELLINGTON, By Colonel Gurwoop, 8yo, 18s. 


architecture of our gt Tho YOUNG OFFICER'S COMPANION ; 


i. Novices | Maps. 4 vols. feap. Svo, 5s each. 


1 




















Alp eady Published, or, Essays on Military Daties and Qaalities: with [lus- 
The SOUTHERN C A’ FHEDRALS, inelud- | trations trom History. Edited by Lieut-Gien. Lono pa 
ing WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, Exeter, Weiss, | Ros, Post vo, 9s, 
ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, poe’ CHICHESTER, With eR POPES YT , Aa fy 
12) Illustrations. 2 yols., 24s, SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE, and 
SCENES from the WAR of LIBERATION in 
2 GERMANY Selected anil Teanslated from the 


The EASTERN CATHEDRALS, inelading | German. By Sir ALEX. Derr Gonvox. Post 8¥o, 386d, 
Oxronn, Perennonoven, Lrycoux, Noxwict, and | WISTORY of the SIEGE of GIBRALTAR, 
ELY. With 90 Lliustrations, Iss, 1779-1783, With a Description and Aeceount of that 


Garrison from the Earliest Periods, By JouNn Drink- 
> 


The WESTERN CATITEDRATS, hh. : 
Rrisror, Giuoveester, Worcester, Hererorp, and The SIEGES of VIENNA by the TURKS, 


LIcnFicLb. With 50 MMlustrations, 16s. Translated from the German. By Lord ELLesmMERre. 
{ Post 8vo, 2s. 
The NORTHERN CATHEDRALS, includ- | The CAMPAIGNS of the BRITISH ARMY 
ing York. Rives. Drvevaw, Canusie. Cresrer, and | at WASHINGTON and NEW ORLEANS, 1814.15, By 
MANCHESTER. With 60 Illustrations. 2 vols, 2Is. Rev. G. R. GLEG. Post Svo, 2s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. The STORY of the BATTLE of WATERLOO. 
. ———— | Compiled from Authentic Sources. Ry Rev. G. BR. 
MILITARY SCIENCE and HISTORY. GLEIG, Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
( UR IRON-CLAD SHIPS; — their Sir ROBERT SALE’S BRIGADE in AFF- 
Qualities formances, and Cost, with C ‘eo GHANISTAN, with an account of the Seizure and 
on Turret Ships, lronelad Rams, ke, By E Reep, | Defence of Jeilalabad. By Rey. G. R. Giem. Post 
C.B., late Chief Constructor of the Navy. W ith Illus Svo, 2s. 
eee DEEDS of NAVAL DARING; or, Anee- 
SHIPBUILDING in IRON and STEEL; a | dotes of the British Navy. By Epwarp GirrarD 
civing full detai's of Construction, | Feap. Svo, 3s 6d, 












Practical Treatise, 





Processes of Manufacture, and Building Arrangement: ; Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 

with Results and Experiments on tron and Steel, and — a 

on the Strength and Watertightness of riveted work. ry 2 Ww MAPS 

By E. J. Resp, C.B. With Plansand Woodeuts, 8vo, 30s. rYI oe wt IT RY MAP of 
7 eT FOT ° r sop , 4 , a 4 AT MMe Oo 

A TREATISE on NAV Al GUNNERY. By GERMANY, Seat of War, including the whole 

Gen. Sir Howarp Doves, Bart. Fifth Edition. | of Central Europe, parts of France, Russia, Belgium, 

Plates, Svo, 21s, Denmark, &c., the Rhine, Bavaria, Italy, &e., and de- 


The PRINCIPLES and CONSTRUCTION of | scribing the Post Roads and Riilroads, with all the 
. , IDGES > i i Military Towns, &c, Four sheets. 4 ft. 5 in. high, 5 ft. 

MILITARY BRI D HES, and the Possage of Rivers in “ ’ . A 2 * 
Miluasy Gnerations Ry Sir Howarp Dovanas. wide, In sheet, £1; im case, £1 10s; on rollers, £2; 
Third Evlition Pla ota tee, OF spring roller, £4 Ms 6d. 

: d - JAMES WYLD, Geographer to the Queen, 457 Strand, 

The ROYAL FE anes ER, and the ROYAL | w.c., next door to P.st-offiee, Charing Cross. 
ESTABLISHMENTS at WOOLWICH and CHAT ——— ——_—__—_—— 
HAM. By Sir FB. Hi:an, Bart. With Illustrations Tyre W'S SPECIAL MAP of the 








THEATRE of WAR in CENTRAL EUROPE, 

The METALLURGY of LEAD, including | No.1, on a large scale, with the Railways, Fortifled 

De-ilverization and Capellation By Joun Percy, poe 8 - sheet, 53; in case, 7s Gd; on roller, var- 
' 4 rished, 8 Od, 


Svo, 2s, 





M.D., PRLS. With Dlustratious, Sve. eX? 
- th James WyLp, Geographer to the Queen, 457 Strand, 
TRON and STEEL; their Elasticity, Exten- | w. C.; next door to Post-oMles, Charing Cross. 
ibility, and Tensile Strength. jy KNOT Sryrre, —_—— 








i from the Swedish by C, SANDBERG, 
Preface by Dr. Puncy. Wh Fistes, Ovo, Eda, WAR in NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE, ex- 
OMMENTARIES on the WAR in RUSSIA | tonding to Paris and Antwerp, Calais, Ostend, Belgium, 
Q Rt nt Y se 1 . By Sir Gi neat CATHCART Prussia, Bavaria, and the Frontiers of South Germany, 
Pi: a: 8vo lis : had ——s eS ee *"" | with the course of the Rhine from Diisseldorf to Stras- 
sect hacia 2 bourg, the Railroads, Fortifled Places, F 1 and 
The ENGLISH BATTLES and SIEGES of | Prussian Fortresses, Strategic Positions, &c, In sheet, 
the PENINSULAR WAR. By Sir Wittiam Naprer. | 4s; in case, 63 6d; on roller, varnished, 5s. 
With Portrait. Post svo, JaMes WYLD, 457 Strand, W.C., next door to Post- 
MODERN WARFARE as INFLUENCED office, Charing cross, : 
by MODERN ARTILLERY. By Colonel P. L. Mac- J 
DOUGALL. With Plans, post 8vo, 1s Gi. Feap. cloth extra, 2s; free by post, 2s 2d. 
eg be oa la bl a A sy) * _ . , Al 
HISTORY of the B BRI r Ist ARMY: its RUET (The) SI AND ; or, SAUCE 
Administration and Gover nee the Revolution J PIQUANT to SUIT all PALATES, oe 
of 1653. By CHARLES M. C — 2 vols. Svo, 21s each. “ The feast of reason and the flow of soul."—Pope, 
\ NAVAL and MILIT ARY DICTIONARY London: WiLtiaAm Teoe, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
« aon sn RENCE. _ - ba gt mong ey Syo, cloth extra, 7s 64, Lllustrated with 23 Steel 
K on Euli'i i Crown Sv 7 s5e, ics = ai Engraving, 83 6d.; half-bound calf, red elges, 13s, 
INSTRUCTIONS in PRACTICAL SUR pe HISTORY of ENGLAND for the 
“FYING. TOI >A PITTC “p ; vING PEOPLE, continued to the Death of the Prince 
VEYING, TOPOGRAPHICAL PLAN-DRAWING, | Consort. By ® MEMBER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


With \ YLD'S MAP of the THEATRE of 















eign ine eS eae ere By LonDOn, 
(; » rt t t aut . ‘ u youicuts ) a a ‘ 
| Bvo. ¢ _ = . London; WititaM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 
| Svo, 6 : 
Joun Mernay, Albemarte street. <p 
: . Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt side, 6s, gilt ¢ Iges, 7s. Tilustrated 
3 Gd, cloth, the Fifth Volume of with full-page Engravings by G. Craikshauk, &e 


CLASSICS for ENGLISH NAvOL EON BUONAPARTE (History 


"Nt IE \ z als 
= ” + edited Dy Rev. W. Lecas of) . Reprinted from the “Family Library,” with 
. tain VIRGIL, by the Editor, considerable additions 


rckKW yand Sons. Edinburgh and Louloa London: W im T 





Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
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THIRD EDITION 


WILKIE COLLIN 
MAN AN 


S’S NEW NOVEL, 
D WIFE, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 5 vols. 


‘“‘No reader can fail to be interested, deeply interested, in tho story. 


Mr. Collins possesses the art of fixing his reader's attention through- 


out the whole of a narrative of intrigue in a higher degree, perhaps, than any other English novelist, and never has he used his art more suc- 


cessfully than in ‘ Man and Wife.’ 
novels, not only in conception, but also in execution.” —Athenceum. 


IF. 8. ELLIS, 


33 King 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, 


men Trac ry. - , 

, 1 ‘HE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 
1870. By FrepericK MARTIN. Crown Syo, 10s 6d. This is the only work 
in the English language giving a full and absolutely correct account, on the 
basis of official communications received from foreign Governments, of the 
strength, organization. and administration of the Armies and Navies of 
France, Prussia and Germany, Spain. &c., with full details of the finances, 
population, and commerce of those and all other countries. 


LOBE 


Coloured Maps, on the same seale, Plans of 
Copious Index, is strongly bound in half-moroceo, wi 
can easily be carried in the pocket. 

“ The best thing of the kind we have seen, equally suitable 
the reading-desk."—/’al/ Mall Gazette 

In 2 vols. Syo, with Maps and Plans, 28s, 
‘ TYVAT TYNYITT Ct Tr > bd 
. / YHE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR; its Antece- 
dents and its Incidents. By Captain H. M. Ifozter, the 7imes’ Correspon- 
dent with the Prussian Army. 

“Captain Hozier added to the knowledge of military operations and of languages 
which he had proved himself to possess a ready and skilful pen, and excellent 
faculties of observation and description All that he saw of the great events of the 
war—and he saw a large share of them—he describes in clear and vivid language.” 
—Saturday Review, 





In globe Svyo, price 10s 6d. 


ATLAS of EUROPE. Contains 48 
London and Paris, and a 


th flexible back, and 


for the knapsack or 





For the ARMY and VOLUNTEERS. 


: ‘ aD T fa Pale ie Bo r 

I YHE SOLDIER'S POCKET BOOK for FIELD 
SERVICE, By Colonel G. J. WOLSELEY, Deputy Quartermaster-General in 
Canada, 1fmo, roan, 5s, 

* This little book is positively crammed with information, and must be perfectly 
invaluable in the fleld. The greater part of its contents would be found equally 
useful by an officer, or even a non-commissioned officer, of any force, regular or 
irregular, when on active service."— Volunteer Service Gazette. 


MACMILLAN and CO, CO., %? ond n. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Many Copies of each of the followiug NEW omit CHOICE BOOKS are in Cireu- 
lation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :— 

Earl Stanhope’s History OF THE REIGN OF QvuEEN ANNE—Jeaffreson’s Book 
ABOUT THE CLERGY—FREE Russia, by W. UH. Dixon—Masgrave’s RAMBLES INTO 
BritTaANY—Ruskin's Lectures ON ArT—ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM, by 
Matthew Arnold—Keble’s Letrers or Sprrirvan Cov .—Srory or THE LIFE 
OF CHARLES DickeNs—TuHe CHURCH AND THE —EccLestA—Stoughton’s 
CHURCH OF THE RESTORATION—Dr. Newman's GRAMMAR OF ASSENT—Arnot's LIFE 
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